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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS WRITTEN IN ENGLISH BY 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN AND BENJAMIN CONSTANT 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN TO SAMUEL MILES HOPKINS 


Driven from France by the Reign of Terror, Brillat-Savarin 
spent three years in the United States (Aug., 1794-Sept., 1797). 
That he was pleased with his sojourn in the New World is evident 
from the following lines: 


Je partais pour la France; je quittais les Etats-Unis aprés trois ans 
de séjour; et je m’y étais si bien trouvé, que tout ce que je demandai au 
ciel (et il m’a exaucé), dans ces moments d’attendrissement qui précédent 
le départ, fut de ne pas étre plus malheureux dans l’ancien monde que je 
ne l’avais été dans le nouveau. 

Ce bonheur, je l’avais principalement dfi & ce que, dés que je fus arrivé 
parmi les Américains, je parlai comme eux, je m’habillai comme eux, je me 
gardai bien de vouloir avoir plus d’esprit qu’eux, et je trouvai bon tout 
ce qu’ils faisaient; payant ainsi lhospitalité que je trouvais parmi eux 
par une condescendance que je crois nécessaire, et que je conseille 4 tous 
ceux qui pourraient se trouver en pareille position.* 


Brillat-Savarin was proud of his knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. In an article (Bataille) appended to his Physiologie du 
‘ gotit, he quotes the following verbal assault made by him on a bully 
during a boat trip from New York to Philadelphia: 

Do you believe to bully me? you damned rogue. By God! it will not 
be so... and I’ll overboard you like a dead cat ... If I find you too 
heavy, I’ll cling to you with hands, legs, teeth, nails, everything, and if 
I cannot do better, we will sink together to the bottom; my life is nothing 
to send such dog to hell. Now, just now... 


The addressee of the letter published below, Samuel Miles Hop- 
kins (1772-1837), was later a successful lawyer, a judge of the 


1 Physiologie du gotit, Brussels, 1839, p. 418. 
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New York State circuit court, and a member of Congress. He was 
the author of several works on legal subjects, on crime, prison 
discipline, and temperance.? On August 12, 1796, he went to 
England for the purpose of selling land owned by himself and 
another in Virginia. After a year in the British Isles, he went 
to Paris (August 10, 1797), where he renewed acquaintance with 
Brillat-Savarin, whom he had known previously in New York. 
He returned to the United States in the summer of 1798. 

The following letter was written by Brillat-Savarin to Hopkins 


early in the year 1798 (after January 25). 
Bourg* le 12. 


I was willing, dear Sam, to answer your obliging letter, but the want 
of time, and I do not know what weariness of mind that seizes me when- 
ever I part from my friends prevented me of doing so; to make amend 
for it my first seating down at my bureau is in your behalf. 

Never was so dull and painfull voyage‘ as mine has been; we were five 
in the coach, a smoaki tar, a dimissed [sic] fournisseur, a patient-less 
phisician, and his presumed daughter dressed in man’s clothes. The latter 
had so unhappily chosen her time that her breeches betrayed her sex in 
a very loathsome manner. 

Besides, three of them were so many provincial witts, and tired me to 
death with their blunt puns, & the other who sang out of tune, had under- 
taken to sing for me all the new operas plaid in the year 1797, and would 
sing himself into consumption had I not prevented such a double misfor- 
tune by saying that I was wonted to go every night at the play house, 
and knew 300 opera[s] by heart so that I was myself ready to sing for 
him as much as he would have me to do. 

Since my arrival, my time has been wholy employed in receiving and 
paying visits, because every one is anxious to see such a rare bird as I 
am, that has travelled all the world over, and so many visitors I receive, 
so many times must I become visitor myself, on the penalty of being 
held an unpolite and good for nothing fellow. 

The land is not barren sand for love, I see every day such wenches ah 
the St. Mare Street *® beauty is only a penny worth when compared with 
them, they are for the most part suplid with marble-hard and snow-white 


* He also wrote an autobiography: Sketch of the Public and Private Life 
of Samuel Miles Hopkins, of Salem, Connecticut, written by himself . . ., 
Rochester, N. Y., 1898. On page 27 he tells of his relations with Brillat- 
Savarin. 

*A town of 18,000 inhabitants, thirty-six miles northeast of Lyons. 
‘From Paris to Bourg. 

® The rue Saint-Mare, near the Opéra-Comique, in Paris. 
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breasts on which I gaze panting to kiss, and I am sure that the future time 
is big with good slaps for your harmless friend, on their occasion. 

When you leave France, if you take your way through Lyon, you must 
come and see me, you will see what is the matter with the inhabitants of 
small town in our departments, it’l be not an indifferent diversion for you 
who are a little bit of philosopher, as everybody knows very well, and the 
decus et gloria of the Savarinian School. 

If you favour me so fer, you’l advise me of it and I give you the itiné- 
raire. The way is only ty eight leagues longer,® and that is not to be con- 
sidered, at least I hope so. 

You know that Switzerland is fulli revolutionated (new things, new 
terms). They have shot at an aide de camp of the general mena and killed 
two dragoons of is escort.7. To revenge this attempt the people of Lausanne 
has raised in masse, and going to the village where the case happened, has 
burned the houses to ashes and levelled them to the ground.* It is now, 
and just now reported that the thing is settled, owing to sixty millions 
of livres, that the Switz government shall pay.® Vae victis. 

I hope this will find you in good health and spirits. Thousand thing for 
me to our dear friend Harry, to which I intend to write by the next cour- 
rier. My respects to his sister,*° and some more open to this little wag 
who in return of your lessons will learn you I don’t no what.” 

Do the same at Mr. Gouget’s and tell especially Miss 12 that she 
has robed my heart. 


* That is, longer than the direct road from Macon to Lyons. 

*This incident, famous in the annals of the Vaudois rebellion against 
Berne, is known as the affaire de Thierrens. On January 25, 1798, General 
Ménard, commander of the French troops in the Pays de Gex, despatched 
his aide-de-camp Autier to Yverdon, to request the Bernese general, de 
Weiss, to evacuate the Pays de Vaud. Near the village of Thierrens, 
Autier and his escort, which was composed of two French hussars and two 
Vaudois dragoons, had an altercation with a patrol of the militia of Thier- 
rens. During the fight that ensued, the two hussars were killed, a dragoon 
suffered a fractured arm, and a member of the patrol received a saber cut 
in the face. General Ménard saw in the incident a violation of inter- 
national law, and on January 28 marched his troops into the Pays de Vaud. 

8 Brillat-Savarin’s account hardly conforms to fact. After the affaire de 
Thierrens, there was some excitement in the region and a few deeds of 
violence (certain historians mention the burning of one house). 

® General Ménard demanded subsistence for his soldiers and an emprunt 
forcé of 700,000 livres. The loan was repaid later by France. 

1°In his autobiography (p. 27), Hopkins says: “Through M. Savarin 
I got into a French family from Dijon, and afterwards into still another.” 
In these families Hopkins and Brillat-Savarin may have made the acquain- 
tance of the persons mentioned in this and the following paragraphs. 

11 This sentence is written most legibly. The meaning is doubtful. 

12 The manuscript is torn here. 
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Adieu dear Sam, think sometime of me. Be not wholy lost in mathe- 
matics,* sip a little in the smacki cup of pleasure and have your rhumatic 
rubd by a virgin’s hand if she is to be found in this sublunary world. 


Le president du tribunal 
criminel du dept de l’ain 
a Bourg 


Brillat-Savarin.** 


[Address : ] 
Sam. Hopkins 
Paris 
No 552 Rue Varennes. 


Immediately after the close of the letter is this note in Hopkins’ 
hand: 


Mr. Brillat Savarin was man of respectable fortune and finished education 
from a department not recollected in the S. E. of France. He was a 
Member of the Constituent Assembly of France and in the reign of terror 
fled to this country. Here he supported himself by his Violin at the 
Orchestra of the Theatre [in New York] & by teaching me French. I waa 
his first Scholar. In 1797 I met him in the Palais Royal in Paris most 
unexpectedly. He afterwards held distinguished ranks in the Staff of 
Jourdan’s army in Germany. 


8S. M. H. 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT TO WILLIAM CLARKE SOMERVILLE 


Benjamin Constant spent in all nearly three years in the British 
Isles. In 1780, when thirteen years of age, he studied for two 
months in England under a tutor, Mr. May, who subsequently 
passed eighteen months on the continent with his pupil. On July 
8, 1783, Benjamin matriculated at the University of Edinburgh 
and remained there twenty months.** He visited England and 
Scotland for three months in 1787. Finally, in 1816, when forty- 


+8 Tn his autobiography (p. 27), Hopkins speaks of his studies during the 
winter of 1797-1798: “ My leading occupations were scientific. I followed 
assiduously the course of lectures by Charles, on Physics . . . Le Sage on 
Mineralogy a little, but more particularly Fourcroy on Chemistry . . .” 

** Autograph, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Gratz 
Collection, French Authors (arranged alphabetically). 4 pp. 4to. 

28 Some biographers state erroneously that he also attended Oxford Uni- 
versity. 
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nine years old, he lived eight months in London.** The letter 
published in the present article shows, in spite of a few gallicisms, 
that Benjamin Constant’s statement that he “ possessed perfectly ” 
the English language was not far from the truth. 

William Clarke Somerville, to whom this letter is addressed, was 
born in St. Mary’s County, Maryland, on March 25, 1790, and died 
at Auxerre, France, on January 5, 1826. He was appointed min- 
ister to Sweden by John Quincy Adams. Besides the work men- 
tioned below, he was the author of a Letter on the Mode of Choosing 
the President (1825). 

Benjamin Constant’s letter to Somerville was written only five 
months after the accession to the throne of Charles X who, in spite 
of his oath of adherence to the charter, was determined to restore 
the absolutism of the ancien régime. 

Paris February 1825. 
Sir, 

I have many apologies to make for having so immensely long [sic] 
answering the letter with which you were kind enough to accompany the 
book ** you sent me last year. I read it with an extreme pleasure & am 
happy to think your countrymen will judge our affairs with more impar- 
tiality than we can hope for in France. The slight inaccuracies which might 
be found in your letters are of so little importance comparatively to the 
general principle which dictated them, & to the very sound knowledge of 
more essential facts, that I would not trespass on your time, by useless & 
too minute criticism.** The whole of our power & strength must besides be 
entirely devoted to the very ominous events which await the civilisation 
& liberty in Europe. We are far from enjoying the happiness of your 
country. All the prejudices of superstition political & religious, & the 
rapacity of privilege invade our rights on all sides. Our representative 
system is a deception, & we are surrounded with absolute governments 
which envy us even the delusive appearance of debates doomed to be fruit- 
less & of struggles that cannot succeed. 


16 The first edition of Adolphe was published in London in 1816. 
17 Letters from Paris on the Causes and Consequences of the French 
Revolution, by Wm. C. Somerville, Baltimore, 1822, 390 pp., 8vo. In a fore- 
word the author says that the letters, twenty-two in number, “ were written 
in Paris in the spring of 1820, after a residence of some months in that 
capital. Their object was to embody an American’s views of the actual 
moral and political condition of the French people; and to suggest the 
consequences that are likely to flow from it.” He says that the letters 
favor the Liberal party. 
18 Benjamin Constant, leader of the Liberal party from 1817 to his death 
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Were I unmarried & some years younger, I would certainly seek a refuge 
in your country, the only one on earth where there is real freedom and 


real repose.’® 


in 1830, naturally approved of Somerville’s book, which was in the main 
only an echo of his own political views. In his Letter :, Somerville mentions 
Benjamin Constant eleven times, and always in the most complimentary 
terms. Somerville cites Mme de Staél a score of times. 

2° Benjamin Constant was at this time fifty-eight years old. As early 
as his twentieth year he looked towards free America. In a letter to Mme 
de Charriére, dated at Dover, England, June 26, 1787, he said: 


“. . . qu’il [mon pére] me donne 4 présent une portion de quinze ou 
vingt mille francs, plus ou moins, du bien de ma mére, et qu’il me laisse 
aller m’établir en Amérique. En cing ans je serai naturalisé, j’aurai une 
patrie, des intéréts, une carriére, des concitoyens. Accoutumé de bonne 
heure a l’étude et & la méditation, possédant parfaitement la langue du 
pays, ... trés riche pour ce pays-la, voila bien des avantages” (G. Rudler, 
La Jeunesse de B. C., Paris, 1908, p. 241). 

On September 1, 1787, he wrote to Mme de Charriére: 


“Mes plans d’Amérique sont plus combinés que jamais . . . J’emprun- 
terai d’une de mes parentes . . . huit mille francs, si elle les a, et je me 
ferai farmer dans la Virginie” (ibid., p. 250). 

Seven days later to the same lady: 

“Mon projet d’Amérique me reste toujours . . . Pour s’établir en Caro- 
line, un homme a pour le moins besoin de 353£ 5sh. 6s ... Ne vaut-il 
pas mieux vivre en Caroline que mendier ici? . . . Avant mon Amérique 
je te reverrai” (ibid., p. 337). 


In 1793, during the Reign of Terror, he again dreamed of liberty in 
America: 

“ Amérique! Amérique! .. . si je vois toute liberté mourir en Europe, 
il me restera donc un asile, . . . j’irai 4 Kentucky respirer en paix” (ibid., 
p. 483). 

However, in 1794, in a letter to an aunt, after remarking that he is 
tempted to go to the United States, he adds: “Une vie simple n’est pas 
encore ce qu’il me faut!” (ibid., p. 470). 

It is doubtful whether Benjamin Constant ever seriously intended to go 
to the United States. He was fully aware that the brilliant social and 
political circles of Europe were his element, and that his restless, inquisi- 
tive mind could find but little pabulum in the humdrum life of America. 
On September 19, 1794, his acquaintance with Mme de Staél began. Be- 
tween that date and 1825, when the letter to Somerville was penned, his 
enthusiasm for various States of the Union seems to have cooled completely. 
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Let me again return the most hearty thanks for your valuable work & 

suscribe [sic] myself most sincerely your humble obedient 
Servant 
Benjamin Constant.®° 

[Address : ] 
Wm Ch.** Somerville Esq: 

Baltimore 

United States. 
RicHMonD LaurRIN HawKINs. 
Harvard University. 


CALEB BINGHAM’S TRANSLATION OF ATALA 


“Tl parle aussi de deux traductions angloises d’Atala qu’on vient 
de lui envoyer et dont il juge la valeur littératre.’” Thus Chateau- 
briand, who occasionally spoke of himself in the third person in 
business letters, wrote to the Reverend Bence Sparrow on Dec. 11, 
1802.1 So far as the present writer is aware, no one has tried to 
interpret this statement or questioned a similar remark made by 
Chateaubriand in 1805 in the preface to the 12mo edition of Atala 
et René: 

Les deux traductions angloises d’Atala sont parvenues en Amérique; les 
papiers publics ont annoncé, en outre, une troisiéme traduction publiée 4 
Philadelphie avec succés. Si les tableaux de cette histoire eussent manqué 


de vérité, auroient-ils réussi chez un peuple qui pouvoit dire & chaque pas: 
Ce ne sont pas 1a nos fleuves, nos montagnes, nos foréts. 


Now the catalogues and check-lists available at Stanford Uni- 
versity give no indication that the above mentioned Philadelphia 
translation was ever published. But on the other hand, the 
English Catalogue of Books, Vol. 1, lists under Chateaubriand’s 
name, one item, an unsigned translation published by Ridgway, 
July, 01: “ Atala. Transl. from the French. 12mo., 3s. 6d.” Then 
Sabin’s Dictionary, the Bibliotheca Americana, under Chateau- 
briand’s name, mentions “ Atala; or the Love and Constancy of 
Two Savages in the Desert. Translated from the French of F. A. 


2° Autograph, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Dreer Collection, 
Letters of Statesmen of Continental Europe (arranged alphabetically). 
4 pp.; p. 3 blank, address on p. 4. Folio. 

21 Somerville’s middle name was Clarke, not Charles. 

1 Correspondance générale de Chateaubriand, éd. Louis Thomas, no. 46. 
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Chateaubriand, By Caleb Bingham, Boston: Caleb Bingham, 1802, 
12mo., pp. 177.” Next comes the letter “H,”’ meaning that the 
book was owned by Harvard College, then the symbol +, indicat- 
ing the repetition of the previous item, followed by the entry: 
“London, 1802, 12mo., pp. 129. Plate.” Is this a pirated 
London reprint? Perhaps not, for this London publication ap- 
pears identical with an item more fully described in the Catalogue 
of the American Library of George Brinley (No. 5481), an un- 
signed version of Atala with a subtitle quite different from that of 
Bingham: “ Atala, or the Amours of Two Indians, in the Wilds of 
America, pp. 129. Plate. London, 1802.” 

If we have now accounted for the deux traductions angloises 
mentioned by Chateaubriand in his letter to the Reverend Bence 
Sparrow, “dont il juge la valeur littérawre” (the italics are his 
own), we may suggest that the supposed Philadelphia translation 
was the Boston text by Caleb Bingham. The present writer would 
be very grateful for assistance in determining whether Chateau- 
briand knew Bingham’s translation. The New England version 
of Atala does not seem to have been studied hitherto and yet the 
literary characteristics of the Boston Atala have a direct bearing 
upon the claim in Chateaubriand’s preface of 1805 that the truth- 


fulness of his story was guaranteed by the success of Atala in 
America. 


In the first place, the name of the translator, Caleb Bingham, 
was well-known throughout New England. Born in Salisbury, 
Conn., in 1757, graduating from Dartmouth in 1782, Bingham 
taught in Boston, collected and sold books, and compiled a number 
of successful school-books. His previous interest in French writers 
is evident from the selections from Berquin, Buffon, Chastellux 
and a tale: “The Victim, an Indian Story, by Bossu” which 
appear in his textbook of elocution, The American Preceptor 
(1794, 640,000 copies sold). Bingham’s popular Columbian 
Orator (1797, 190,000 copies), to mention only one other of his 
school-books, contains two harangues by Buonaparte and the 
address of welcome to Franklin pronounced by the abbé Fauchet in 
the name of the Commons of Paris. Chateaubriand was therefore 
fortunate in having a popular American writer sponsor his book, if 
only for the edifying reasons which Bingham put forward in this 
prefatory “ Advertisement ” : 
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AS this Book was evidently written with a view to promote the cause of 
christianizing and civilizing heathen nations, and has a special regard 
to our tawny brethren of the western wilds, the Translator flatters himeelf, 
that, while he has respect to pecuniary recompense, he shail render some 
little service to mankind by the publication. 


Boston, April, 1802. 


Had Chateaubriand considered the literary value of Bingham’s 
Atala he would have noted a score of blunders and slips,” and an 
unmusical style that may be judged by comparing the famous lines: 


La lune brillait au milieu d’un azur sans tfche, et sa lumiére gris de 
perle flottait sur la cime indéterminée des foréts, 


with the Boston text which reads: 


The moon illuminated the azure vault of heaven, unspotted with clouds; 
and her pearl coloured rays floated among the uneven tops of the forest 
trees. 


Elsewhere he would have noticed that in certain particulars 
Bingham seems to have made a conscious effort to recast and im- 
prove the original text, much as Chateaubriand himself revised the 
first edition of Atala a few months later. 


1) The most casual examination of Bingham’s book shows that 
he redivided and shortened all of Chateaubriand’s longer para- 
graphs certainly with startling effect in a portion of the Epilogue 
(subsequently rewritten by Chateaubriand, introducing allusions 
to the tombs of Crassus and the Cesars to replace the following 
“allegory ” of the tree) : 


Oh! how affecting is this Indian custom! In their aérial tombs, these 
bodies, penetrated by the etherial substance, covered with tufts of verdure 
and flowers, refreshed by the dew, emblamed [sic] by the breezes, and 
rocked by them on the same branch where the nightingale has built its 
nest, and makes its plaintive melody; these bodies, after having been 
thus exposed, lose all the deformity of the sepulchre. Whether it be 
the spoil of a young woman, which the hand of a lover has suspended 
on the tree of death, or the remains of an infant, which a mother has 
placed in the habitations of little birds, the charm is equally affecting. 


* éphémére, m., the sun; la crosse du labour, labouring staff; cigogne, 
pelican; chevet du lit, bolster; trépas chrétien, dying Christian; les voies 
du salut, ways of safety. 
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Tree or America! * which, bearing bodies on thy branches, removest 
them from the mansion of men, by conveying them towards that of God, 
I stop in transport under thy shade! In thy sublime allegory, I discover 
the tree of virtue: its roots grow in the dust of this world; its top is 
lost among the stars of the firmament; and its branches are the only 
ladder, by which man, journeying upon this globe, can climb from earth 
to heaven. 

Atala; or the Love and Constancy of Two Savages, etc., pp. 162-3. 


. Oh! que cette coutume indienne est touchante! Dans leurs 
tombeaux aériens ces corps pénétrés de la substance éthérée, enfoncés sous 
des touffes de verdure et de fleurs, rafraichis par la rosée, embaumés 
par les brises, balancés par elles sur la méme branche ow le rossignol a 
bati son nid et fait entendre sa plaintive mélodie; ces corps ont perdu 
toute la laideur du sépulchre. Si c’est la dépouille d’une jeune fille que 
la main d’un amant a suspendu 4 l’arbre de la mort; si ce sont les 
restes d’un enfant qu’une mére a placés dans la demeure des petits 
oiseaux; le charme redouble encore: arbre américain qui portant des 
corps dans tes rameaux, les éloignes du séjour des hommes, en les 
rapprochant de celui de Dieu, je me suis arrété en extase sous ton ombre! 
Dans ta sublime allégorie, tu me montrois l’arbre de la vertu: ses rameaux 
sont les seuls échelons par ot "homme voyageur sur ce globe, puisse monter 
de la terre au ciel. ... 

Atala, Giraud’s reprint of the Ist edition, pp. 191-2. 


2) <A few quotations from the American text will suffice to 
reveal an intentional effort to denature the Catholic dogmas to 
which Chateaubriand gave expression : 


“Ma fille, dit-il 4 Atala, il faut offrir vos souffrances & Dieu, ... 
(Atala, Giraud, p. 103). 

“My child,” said he to Atala, “you must spread your case before 
God, ...” (Bingham, p. 89). 

Non, je ne doute point qu’au moment ot nous nous prosternimes le 
grand mystére ne s’accomplit; et que Dieu ne descendit sur toutes les 
foréts, ... (Atala, Giraud, p. 118). 

No, I do not doubt, but, at the moment when we fell with our faces 
to the ground, the great mystery was accomplished, and that the spirit 
of God descended upon all the forests; ... (B., p. 101). 

Le prétre ouvre un lieu secret, ot etoit renfermé une urne d’or, couverte 
d’un voile de soie: il se prosterne et adore profondément. La grotte 
parut soudain illuminée; on entendit dans les airs les paroles des anges 
et les frémissements des harpes célestes, et lorsque le Solitaire tira le 
vase sacré de son tabernacle, je crus voir Dieu lui-méme sortir du flanc 
de la montagne. 


* This is the only place in Bingham’s translation where use is made of 
capital and small capital letters. 


i 
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Le prétre ouvrit le calice; il prit entre ses deux doigts une hostie 
blanche comme la neige, et s’approcha d’Atala en pronongant des mots 
mystérieux ... (Atala, Giraud, pp. 166-7). 

No sooner had he pronounced these words, than I was constrained to 
fall upon my knees, and incline my head towards Atala’s couch. The 
priest prostrated himself, and prayed fervently. He then opened a 
secret closet. and took out a piece of sacred bread, as white as snow, 
and approached Atala, pronouncing mysterious words ... (B., p. 141). 


3) Bingham suppressed Chateaubriand’s boldest figures of 
speech and altered equivocal passages: 


Je vis qu’il y avoit des larmes au fond de cette histoire, et je me tus. 
(Atala, Giraud, p. 195). 

I saw tears starting in his eyes, and inquired no further. (B., p. 165). 

Le chien marchoit devant nous, en portant au bout d’un baton la 
lanterne éteinte. (Atala, Giraud, p. 100). 

The dog went before us; and in carrying the lantern on the end of 
a stick, it went out. (B., p. 86). 


4) Bingham’s paraphrase of Chateaubriand’s sub-title, his 
change of les Amours de deux Sauvages into “the Love and Con- 
stancy of Two Savages,” indicates in itself an effort to reduce the 
erotic or physiological element to a degree that would not startle 


the reading public of Boston: 


Ame de mon fils! charmante Ame! ton pére t’a créée jadis sur mes lévres 
par un baiser. (Atala, Giraud, p. 190). 

Soul of my son! charming shade! the great Spirit at first created thee 
by his breath. (B., p. 161). 

la jalousie s’est glissée 4 l’autel de gazon ot l’on immoloit le 
chevreau, elle a régné sous la tente d’Abraham et dans les couches mémes 
ou les patriarches goftoient tant de joie qu’ils oublioient la mort de 
leurs méres. (Atala, Giraud, p. 153). 

. . » jealousy crept to the altar of green turf, where the kid was 
sacrificed; it reigned under the tent of Abraham, and in the dwellings of 
the patriarchs. (B., p. 130). 


5) Bingham made use of such words borrowed from the 
Indians as were familiar in America, whereas Chateaubriand de- 
scribed Indian life in the vocabulary of classical French: thus 
“powow of joy” for cri d’arriwée, tomahawks for haches, oil of 
butternuts for créme des noiz, wampum for collier de porcelaine, 
warwhoop for cri de mort, and wigwam for cabane or hutte. 

It seems therefore to the present writer that, if Chateaubriand 
had ever seen Caleb Bingham’s translation, he would have passed 
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immediate judgment upon its “ literary value,” and could not have 
made such a detached and matter-of-fact allusion to the deus tra- 
ductions angloises d’Atala as he did in his letter to the Reverend 
Bence Sparrow. On the other hand, it is very probable that the 
emendations and excisions of the Boston text favored the success 
of the “ tableaux of this story ” in America, and made it acceptable 
there for reasons that Chateaubriand never understood. 


LEONARD SCHWARTZ. 
Stanford University. 


COLERIDGE’S HEALTH 


One of the puzzles of literature has long been the sudden cessa- 
tion in the poetic genius of Coleridge at the age of twenty-six 
immediately following the great year that had produced The 
Ancient Mariner, Christabel, and Kubla Khan. Never again after 
1798 could Coleridge produce poetry at all comparable with that 
just named; even Christabel and Kubla Khan could never be 
finished. Critics in trying to account for this phenomenon have 
usually referred to Coleridge’s opium taking or to the predominant 
philosophic cast of his mind that supplanted the poetic gift, or have 
hinted at some innate flaw in Coleridge’s character. 

Another quest has recently sent me to a reading of Coleridge’s 
letters. As I read, certain facts about the author’s health became 
surprisingly clear. Coleridge was very evidently the victim of a 
definite physical ailment that any physician of to-day could 
diagnose in an instant from the consistent series of symptoms given 
in the letters; but no physician of Coleridge’s day would have been 
able to recognize the ailment or its cause. Its nature was such as 
to cause the impairment of Coleridge’s physical and mental powers 
that all his friends saw so clearly; that made him in his later 
years, as Lamb describes him, “an archangel, a little damaged ” 
in contrast to the radiant promise of his youth. 

No amount of discussion could make the case so clear as merely 
setting down the series of extracts from the letters. I give first, 
however, two pertinent comments on Coleridge’s appearance at 
about the time with which we are dealing. The first is from 
Dorothy Wordsworth and describes him as she first saw him and 
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recorded her impression in a letter to a friend soon after the meet- 
ing in June, 1797: “ He is pale, thin, has a wide mouth, thick lips, 
and not very good teeth, longish, loose-growing, half-curling, rough 
black hair.” 

The second is from Coleridge’s own account of himself given in 
a letter to John Thelwall, written November 19, 1796: “I cannot 
breathe through my nose, so my mouth, with sensual thick lips, is 
almost always open.” ? 


This is the third day of my resurrection from the couch, or rather, 
the sofa of sickness. About a fortnight ago, a quantity of matter took 
it into its head to form in my left gum, and was attended with such 
violent pain, inflammation, and swelling, that it threw me into a fever. 
However, God be praised, my gum has at last been opened, a villainous 
tooth extracted, and all is well. I am still very weak, as well I may, 
since for seven days together I was incapable of swallowing any:hing 
but spoon meat, so that in point of spirits I am but the dregs of my 
former self—a decaying flame agonizing in the snuff of a tallow candle— 
a kind of hobgoblin, clouted and bagged up in the most contemptible 
shreds, rags, and yellow relics of threadbare mortality.* 

I wanted such a letter as yours, for I am very unwell. On Wednesday 
night I was seized with an intolerable pain from my right temple to 
the tip of my right shoulder, including my right eye, cheek, jaw, and 
that side of the throat. I was nearly frantic, and ran about the house 
naked, endeavouring by every means to excite sensations in different 
parts of my body, and so to weaken the enemy by creating division. 
It continued from one in the morning till half past five, and left me 
pale and fainting. It came on fitfully, but not so violently, several 
times on Thursday, and began severer threats towards night; but I took 
between sixty and seventy drops of laudanum, and sopped the Cerberus, 
just as his mouth began to open. On Friday it only niggled, as if the 
chief had departed from a conquered place, and merely left a small 
garrison behind, or as if he had evacuated the Corsica. and a few straggling 
pains only remained. But this morning he returned in full force, and 
his name is Legion. Giant-fiend of a hundred hands, with a shower 
of arrowy death-pangs he transpierced me, and then he became a wolf. 
and lay a-gnawing at my bones! I am not mad, most noble Festus, 
but in sober sadness I have suffered this day more bodily pain than 
I had before a conception of. My right cheek has certainly been placed 
with admirable exactness under the focus of some invisible burning-glass, 


1 Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. Knight, Boston, 1907, 1, 109. 
? This and the following extracts from letters are all taken from Letters 

of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge, Boston, 1895. 

* To Mrs. Evans, Feb. 5, 1793. 
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which concentrated all the rays of a Tartarean sun. My medical attendant 
decides it to be altogether nervous, and that it originates either in 
severe application, or excessive anxiety. My beloved Poole! in excessive 
anxiety, I believe it might originate. I have a blister under my right 
ear, and I take twenty-five drops of laudanum every five hours, the 
ease and spirits gained by which have enabled me to write you this 
flighty but not exaggerated account. With a gloomy wantonness of 
imagination I had been coquetting with the hideous possibles of disappoint- 
ment. I drank fears like wormwood, yea, made myself drunken with 
bitterness; for my ever-shaping and distrustful mind still mingled gall- 
drops till out of the cup of hope I almost poisoned myself with despair.‘ 

I wrote you on Saturday night under the immediate inspiration cf 
laudanum, and wrote you a flighty letter, but yet one most accurately 
descriptive both of facts and feelings. Since then my pains have been 
lessening, and the greater part of this day I have enjoyed perfect ease, 
only I am totally inappetent of food, and languid, even to an inward 
perishing.® 

And besides, my health has been very bad, and remains so. A nervous 
affection from my right temple to the extremity of my right shoulder 
almost distracted me, and made the frequent use of laudanum absolutely 
necessary. And, since I have subdued this, a rheumatic complaint in 
the back of my head and shoulders, accompanied with sore throat and 
depression of the animal spirits, has convinced me that a man may 
change bad lodgers without bettering himself.* 

I am very poorly, not to say ill. My face monstrously swollen—my 
recondite eye sits distent quaintly, behind the flesh-hill, and looks as 
little as a tomtit’s. And I have a sore throat that prevents my eating 
aught but spoon-meat without great pain. And I have a rheumatic com- 
plaint in the back of my head and shoulders.” 

An illness, which confined me to my bed, prevented me from returning 
an immediate answer to your kind and interesting letter. My indisposition 
originated in the stump of a tooth over which some matter had formed; 
this affected my eye, my eye my stomach, my stomach my head, and the 
consequence was a general fever, and the sum of pain was considerably 
increased by the vain attempts of our surgeon to extract the offending 
member. Laudanum gave me repose, not sleep; but you, I believe, know 
how divine that repose is, what a spot of enchantment, a green spot of 
fountain and flowers and trees in the very heart of a waste of sands! 
God be praised, the matter has been absorbed; and I am now recovering 
apace.® 


“To Thomas Poole, Nov. 5, 1796. 
5 To the same, Nov. 7, 1796. 

*To John Thelwall, Dec. 17, 1796. 

™To Thomas Poole, Dec. 18, 1796. 

*To the Rev. George Coleridge, April, 1798. 
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My eyes are painful, but there is no doubt but they will be well 
in two or three days.® 

I am harassed with the rheumatism in my head and shoulders, not 
without arm-and-thigh-twitches—but when the pain intermits it leaves 
my sensitive frame so sensitive! ... the rheumatism is no such bad 
thing as people make for. And yet I have, and do suffer from it, in 
much pain and sleeplessness and often sick at stomach through indigestion 
of the food, which, I eat from compulsion.*° 

For the last month I have been trembling on through sands and swamps 
of evil and bodily grievance. My eyes have been inflamed to a degree 
that rendered reading and writing scarcely possible; and, strange as it 
seems, the act of metre composition, as I lay in bed, perceptibly affected 
them and my voluntary ideas were every minute passing, more or less 
transformed into vivid spectra. I had leeches repeatedly applied to my 
temples, and a blister behind my ear—and my eyes are now my own, 
but in the place where the blister was, six small but excruciating boila 
have appeared, and harass me almost beyond endurance." 

But I have no heart for poetry. Alas! alas! how should I? who have 
passed nine months with giddy head, sick stomach, and swoln knees. 
My dear Southey! it is said that long sickness makes us all grow selfish, 
by the necessity which it imposes of thinking about ourselves. But 
long and sleepless nights are a fine antidote.** 

On my return from Durham (I foolishly walked back), I was taken 
ill, and my left knee swelled “ pregnant with agony” as Mr. Dodsley 
says in one of his poems. Dr. Fenwick has earnestly persuaded me to 
try horse-exercise and warm sea-bathing, and I took the opportunity of 
riding with Sara Hutchinson to her brother Tom, who lives near the 
place, where I can ride to and fro, and bathe with no other expense 
there than that of the bath. The fit comes on me either at nine at 
night, or two in the morning. In the former case it continues nine 
hours, and in the latter five. I am often literally sick with pain. In 
the daytime, however, I am well, surprisingly so indeed, considering 
how very little sleep I am able to snatch."* 

Well I am not, and in this climate never shall be. A deeply ingrained 
though mild scrofula is diffused through me, and is a very Proteus. 

I was not at all unwell when I arrived there, though wet of course 
to the skin. My right eye had nothing the matter with it, either to the 
sight of others, or to my own feelings, but I had a bad night, with 
distressful dreams, chiefly about my eye; and awaking often in the dark 


®* To his wife, Dec. 3, 1798. 
1°T Robert Southey, Oct. 15, 1799. 
11 To Sir H. Davy, Dec. 2, 1800. 
12To Robert Southey, July 22, 1801. 
18 To the same, Aug. 1, 1801. 

14To the same, Christmas day, 1802. 
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I thought it was the effect of mere recollection, but it appeared in the 
morning that my right eye was bloodshot, and the lid swollen. That 
morning, however, I walked home, and before I reached Keswick my 
eye was quite well, but I felt unwell all over. Yesterday I continued 
unusually unwell all over me till eight o’clock in the evening. I took 
no laudanum or opium, but at eight o’clock, unable to bear the stomach 
uneasiness and aching of my limbs. I took two large teaspoonsfull of 
ether in a wine-glass of camphorated gum water, and a third teaspoonfull 
at ten o’clock, and I received complete relief,—my body calmed, my 
sleep placid,—but when I awoke in the morning my right hand, with 
three of the fingers, was swollen, and inflamed. ... This has been a 
very rough attack, but though I am much weakened by it, and look 
sickly and haggard, yet I am not out of heart. Such a bowt, such a 
“perilous buffeting” was enough to have hurt the health of a strong 
man. Few constitutions can bear to be long wet through in intense cold.** 

My spirits are dreadful, owing entirely to the horrors of every night— 
I truly dread to sleep. It is no shadow with me, but substantial misery 
foot-thick, that makes me sit by my bedside of a morning and cry.*® 

I am tolerably well, meaning the day. My last night was not such a 
noisy night of horrors as three nights out of four are with me. O God! 
when a man blesses the loud screams of agony that awake him night 
after night, night after night, and when a man’s repeated night screams 
have made him a nuisance in his own house, it is better to die than 
to live.*” 

My left hand is swollen and inflamed, and the least attempt to bend 
the fingers very painful, though not half as much so as I could wish; 
for if I could but fix this Jack-o’-lanthorn of a disease in my hand or 
foot, I should expect complete recovery in a year or two.'* 

I have been dangerously ill for the last fortnight . . . about ten days 
ago on rising from my bed I had a manifest stroke of palsy along my 
right side and right arm. My head felt like another man’s head, so dead 
was it that I seemed to know it only by my left hand, and a strange sense 
of numbness. Enough of it, continual vexations and preyings upon the 
spirit—I gave life to my children, and they have repeatedly given it 
to me, for, by the Maker of all things, but for them I would try my 
chance. But they pluck out the wing-feathers from the mind. I have 
not entirely recovered the sense of my side or hand, but have recovered the 
use. I am harassed by local and partial fevers.*° 


The story these extracts tell is of infected teeth. This infection 
spread to the nasal sinuses. Infected tonsils almost certainly added 


15 To Thomas Wedgwood, Jan. 9, 1803. 
1©To Robert Southey, Sept. 10, 1803. 

17 To the same, Sept. 13, 1803. 

18 To Matthew Coates, Dec. 5, 1803. 

1°To Washington Allston, June 17, 1806. 
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their share of pus. The symptoms of inflammatory rheumatism, 
inflamed eyes, and dreams recounted in the letters are a natural 
consequence. Coleridge’s whole system was suffering from the 
poison. This chronic sepsis was having, of course, its deadly effect 
on the brain-cells. The record of illness from 1796 to 1798 ac- 
counts fully for the inability of Coleridge to do his best work again 
after that time. The opium, which was taken to allay the pain, was 
not the cause of the progressive decay, as many writers have stated 
or hinted. De Quincey’s verdict that “opium killed Coleridge as 
a poet” is wrong. But equally wrong is the verdict of the poet’s 
latest biographer, Mr. Hugh Fausset: 

But meanwhile the conflict between his sense of what great poetry 
implied and his inability to realize it, undermined his physical as well 
as his spiritual life. It is of course arguable that: ill-health and opium 
were the cause and not the effect of his imaginative impotence. Similarly 
his domestic infelicity might be considered rather as generating than as 
accompanying a temperamental discord. But while there can be no doubt 
that all these were aggravating conditions, the root cause must surely 
have been spiritual. 


It is clear that, whatever may have been the “ aggravating condi- 
tions ” the “root cause” was quite other than spiritual. 

Further confirmation of these conclusions may be found in a 
study of Coleridge’s portrait as sketched in pencil by C. R. Leslie . 
about 1818; the engraving by Henry Mayer made the next year 
from this sketch is somewhat idealized and does not show the ail- 
ments so clearly. It is interesting to compare Carlyle’s famous 
description of Coleridge at Highgate in the Life of John Sterling, 
his shuffling gait and snuffling, sing-song voice. The final evidence 
is to be found in the autopsy, the fullest account of which is given 
by Lucy E. Watson in her Coleridge at Highgate (London, 1925). 
The acute dilatation of the heart there described would be the 
natural consequence of the physical ills indicated in the letters I 
have given above. 

The only surprising feature of the case is that Coleridge survived 
so long, though with the loss of much of his poetic ability. Life 
and Death-in-Life had been playing at dice for him and Death-in- 
Life had won. Coleridge’s own epitaph for himself is exactly 


correct : 
Here lies a Poet; or what once was he; 
Pray, gentle Reader, pray for 8. T. C. 
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That he who three score years, with toilsome breath, 
Found Death in Life, may now find Life in Death. 


JoHn D. Rea. 
Miami University. 


[This article has been submitted to an eminent odontologist who is 
of the opinion that the conclusions reached are probably correct and who 
suggests that Coleridge may have suffered from osteomyelitis or from 
impacted teeth. Eds.] 


SCOTT ON COOPER AND BROCKDEN BROWN 


On November 16, 1823, Samuel G. Goodrich sailed from New 
York on his first voyage to Europe. Already a familar figure in 
publishing circles in America, he was to become on his return even 
more notable as editor of the annual which introduced Hawthorne 
to the public? and as author of some one hundred seventy educa- 
tional publications under the name of Peter Parley. According 
to Goodrich’s narrative, based on notes taken during his tour and 
at length published in Recollections of a Lifetime ... ,? he was 
presented in May, 1824, to Sir Walter Scott, busy with clerical 
duties at the Court of Session, Edinburgh. On Wednesday, June 2, 
Peter Parley again saw Scott, at a dinner given by Mr. and Mrs. 
James Lockhart at 25 Northumberland Street.* The conversation 
naturally turned to James Fenimore Cooper when Lockhart re- 
marked : “I have lately been reading an exceedingly clever Ameri- 
can novel, entitled the Pioneers.” * Scott had not seen the book, 


1 The Token published also the work of Longfellow, Holmes, and a host 
of minor authors. 

? New York and Auburn, 1857. Although I have found no reference to 
Goodrich in any biography of Scott, there is no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of this account. 

Idem., 1, 171-177. 

*Murray had published The Pioneers in the previous year. Lockhart 
commented as follows on Cooper: “His descriptive power is very great, 
and I think he has opened a new field of romance, especially in the 
hunters along the frontiers, who, in their intercourse with savages, have 
become half savage themselves. That border life is full of incident, 
adventure, poetry; the character of Leatherstocking is original and 
striking” (idem., m, 201, 202). 
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but he had read The Pilot,“ which novel he praised most gener- 
ously. “It is very clever,” he declared, “and I think it will turn 
out that his strength lies in depicting sea life and adventure. We 
really have no good sea-tales, and here is a wide field, open to a 
man of true genius.” From the author of The Pirate, nothing 
could have been more modest or more kindly. On Mrs. Lockhart’s 
conventional protest that the sea is too narrow a field for the 
novelist, her father continued : 


“Tt is no doubt a task of some difficulty to bring these [sea-tales] home 
to the hearts of the reading million; nevertheless, to a man of genius for 
it, the materials are ample and interesting. All our minds are full of 
associations of danger, of daring, and adventure with the sea and those 
who have made that element their home. And besides, this book to which 
I refer—the Pilot—connects its story with the land.” 


A personal note entered the discussion when Scott added this 
reminiscence : 


“It is perhaps more interesting to me, because I perfectly weil recollect 
the time when Paul Jones—whose character is somewhat reflected in the 
hero of the story—came up the Solway in 1778 in the Ranger, though I 
was then less than ten years old. He kept the whole coast in a state 
of alarm for some time, and was in fact the great scarecrow of that age 
and generation.” 


Scott’s final commendation of his American competitor was ob- 
lique, remaining unexpressed but clearly implicit in his significant 
condemnation of Brockden Brown. When the latter was proposed 
by Lockhart, Boswell-wise, as “the most remarkable writer of 
fiction that America has produced,” Scott pronounced judgment 
in this terms: 


“That may be true, but it [the tale of terror] is neither a wholesome 
nor a popular species of literature. It is almost wholly ideal; it is not 
in nature; it is in fact contrary to it. Its scenes, incidents, characters, 
do not represent life: they are alien to common experience. They do 
not appeal to a wide circle of sympathy in the hearts of mankind. The 
chief emotion that it excites is terror or wonder. The suggestive mauner 
of treating every subject, aims at keeping the mind constantly on the 
rack of uncertainty. This trick of art was long ago exhausted. Brown 
had wonderful powers, as many of his descriptions show; but I think 
he was led astray by falling under the influence of bad examples, prevalent 


5 The Pilot was published in London in 1824. 
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at his time. Had he written his own thoughts, he would have been, 
perhaps, immortal: in writing those of others, his fame was of course 
ephemeral.” 


TREMAINE McDOWELL. 


The University of Minnesota. 


ANOTHER ANALOGUE OF BEOWULF 


Stories like Samson the Fair and Grettir the Strong make it 
abundantly evident, as Professor W. W. Lawrence has pointed out 
in his Beowulf and Epic Tradition, that the folk tale which con- 
tributed the combat with Grendel’s dam to the Old English poem 

continued to be popular in Norway for centuries after the date of 
borrowing. He makes clear the significance of the desertion of the 
Danes during Beowulf’s sojourn beneath the waters, by a compari- 
son with the mdrchen in which a hero is abandoned by his com- 
panions under like circumstances. It may be interesting to call 
attention to still another example of this sort of situation, con- 
tained in a recently published, hitherto unavailable lygisaga, Flores 
Saga Konungs ok Sona Hans, in volume XVII of the Altnordische 
Saga—Bibliothek.2, The episode concerns a fight with a dragon. 
who seems, however, to be something of a water-monster as well ; 
and it is remarkable for the descent of the hero to the dragon’s cave 
by means of a rope, his desertion by the traitorous companion who 
lowered him, and the details of the fight, all of which recall 
Beowulf. Yet the editor, Ake Lagerholm, whose vast learning has 
unearthed so many parallels to other adventures in the saga, makes 
no mention either of Beowulf or the Grettissagga in connection with 
this event. It seems to me worth quoting entire for the sake of 
comparison with Beowulf. 

The combat is contained in the @efisaga or autobiographical narra- 
tive of a certain Unis, a foundling who has been so well treated 


* Goodrich, op. cit., 11, 202-204. For comparison, Scott’s familiar com- 
ment on The Pilot, addressed to Maria Edgeworth on February 24, 1824, 
is appended: “ The hero is the celebrated Paul Jones, whom I well remem- 
ber advancing above the island of Inchkeith with three smal] vessels . . . 
the novel is a very clever one, and the sea-scenes and characters in par- 
ticular are admirably drawn, and I advise you to read it as soon as 
possible ” (Lockhart, Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott, Edinburgh, 1882, vm, 
242, 243). 

*Harvard University Press, 1928. * Halle, a/S., 1927. 
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by his adoptive parents as to arouse the jealousy of his foster- 
brother. One day, as he relates, he was out riding with the hostile 
Prince: 


He said he knew of a winged dragon dwelling on some water [i.e., on 
an island?] in a forest, and under him was so much gold that even the 
King had no more. I said that he should make the decision. Then we 
rowed out to the island in a boat. The way was so long that we had little 
of the daylight left. There were high crags about the island. High up 
in them was a cave, with a peak of the cliff jutting over it. The dragon 
lay within this cave, and it was very dangerous to get to it. A narrow 
path lay behind the crag to the cave; but it was necessary to jump down 
from the path to the cave, and that was so great a leap that no man might 
get up again unless he was pulled up by a rope. 

They made ready the rope, and I mounted the path. I jumped to the 
cave; and I had no other weapon with me but my spear. And when I had 
made myself secure, the Prince drew up the rope. After that they took the 
boat and rowed away, and there they parted from me. I thought myself 
in no good position, for it was certain death to cast oneself down into 
the water, and it was impossible to go up again. 

The dragon was asleep when I came down, and it seemed to me there 
would be no improvement when he awoke; I might kill him, but even 
then I could not get away. It occured to me to climb up over the doorway 
of the cave, as high as I might, and there I was in a very awkward situa- 
tion. The dragon now awoke, and he was aware that someone had come 
to his dwelling. So he moved forward to the doorway and spied about; 
but I lept down between his wings from above. I clasped my hands 
about his neck, and the dragon thereupon flew out of the cave and up 
over the water, and then over the wood. I took my spear and thrust it 
under the left wing of the dragon, so that it was fixed in his heart. But he 
was so startled that he struck the forest with his wings, so that the oak- 
trees were laid low. Then I fell down, and the dragon on top of me. His 
convulsions were terribly great; he struck me so hard with his wings that 
I lay unconscious. I did not recover before the dragon was dead. 


Most of the details of this adventure are commonplaces in the 
later medieval sagas; but the presence of the rope and the false 
friend who lowers it brings us back to the marchen of the Bear’s 
Son, so exhaustively studied by Panzer in its relation to Beowulf. 
Moreover, the author of the saga seems to have some of the English 
poet’s difficulty in visualizing the stage setting precisely. And the 
episode as a whole is another evidence of the popularity of such 
combats even in later Icelandic literature of the period of the 
lygisogur. 

MARGARET SCHLAUCH. 
New York University. 
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ELENE 439 


Holthausen* conjectures for Hlene 439: 
[Symon wes hiten, swesum] eaferan —; 
Albert S. Cook,? following Holthausen’s first edition (1905), gives: 
[be wes Symon hiten, swesum] eaferan. 


Metrically Holthausen, is superior to Holthausen, and Cook, in 
that it changes an A-type line with double anacrusis to a simple 
A-type. It is, however, noteworthy that hatan, to name or desig- 
nate, occurs in two other passages of Elene: 


Sanctus Paulus 
be naman hiaten; (504-5) 
and: 
e man séraphin 
be naman hited (755-6) 
and Christ has: 
bi noman gehitne, (1071). 


Thus it is seen that when a form of hdtan is used in the sense of 
naming, Cynewulf also uses be naman. Neither of the conjectures 
given is, therefore, in accordance with Cynewulf’s usage, and both 
should be rejected—probably for pam wes Symon nama. 

This construction is found in Hlene in lines 418, 437, 530, 586, 
and 750. One of these phrases being in line 437, but two lines 
above 439, does not militate against the validity of my contention, 
as repetition of words and phrases is a notable characteristic of 
Elene. The fact that the identical phrase occurs in line 530 is 
further substantiation, as the context is also identical. It is, more- 
over, easy to understand how a scribe, having copied pam wes 
Sachius nama would omit the closely following pam wes Symon 
nama. 

Epwin J. Howarp. 

Beloit College. 


1F. Holthausen, Cynewulfs Elene, 3rd ed., Heidelberg, 1914. 
* Albert S. Cook, The Old English Elene, Pheenia, and Physiologus, New 
Haven, 1919. 
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SAMUEL DANIEL AND HIS “ WORTHY LORD” 


Samuel Daniel’s various biographers remark upon the fact that, 
a few years after he left Oxford, he was brought in some way to 
the attention of the Earl of Pembroke who made him tutor to his 
eldest son. What brought Daniel to Lord Pembroke’s attention the 
biographers do not seem to know because their attention is fixed 
upon the poet. If one turns, however, for a moment to the earl 
a rather striking possibility presents itself. 

Of Henry Herbert, second Earl of Pembroke, John Aubrey 
writes in his Natural History of Wiltshire:+ “ His Lordship was 
the patron to the men of armes, and to the antiquaries and heralds ; 
he took a great delight in the study of herauldry, as appears by that 
curious collection of heraldique manuscripts in the library here.” 
This was a not infrequent elegant taste of the time, a taste which 
Pembroke shared, for instance, with his brother-in-law, Sir Philip 
Sidney, but the Earl had not only the taste but the money to gratify 
it. He “collected,” Aubrey tells us in his description of Wilton 
House, “ curious manuscripts of it (heraldrie), that I have seen and 
perused : e. g. the coates of armes and short histories of the English 


nobility, and bookes of genealogies; all well painted and writt.” 
What more natural, then, than that the earl should purchase, when 
it appeared in 1585, “The Worthy tract of Paulus Jovius, con- 
tayning a Discourse of rare inventions, both Militarie and Amorous 
called Impresse. Whereunto is added a Preface contayning the 
Arte of composing them, with many other notable devises. By 
Samuel Daniell, late Student in Oxenforde. At London, Printed 


for Simon Waterson.” ” 


This “worthy tract” was Daniel’s first published work. He 
not only translated it from the Latin in which its Italian author 
had written it, he added, in the Preface and in a sort of postscript, 
a good deal of original matter of his own, material which shows both 
his enthusiastic appreciation of the learning of Paulus Jovius and 
his own fund of knowledge in such lore. The book makes it quite 
evident, moreover—not in the least in any ostentatious way, simply 


* John Aubrey, Natural History of Wilts, ed. John Britton, London, 1847. 
*Grosart reprints the Preface and other original material but not the 
translation, in his edition of Daniel, London 1885-96, Vol. V. 
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quietly and of necessity—that the young author has an easy famili- 
arity with the Latin, French, and Spanish tongues. And, more 
than this, possesses, both in translation and in original composition, 
a singularly agreeable English style. 

Unfortunately when Aubrey wrote, in 1685, “ All these bookes 
(at Wilton House) are sold and dispersed,” and he mentions no 
specific titles, but it does seem at least highly probable that Lord 
Pembroke would have purchased a copy of Impresse. And then, 
when seeking a tutor for his son and heir, why should he not be 
attracted to a young man of evident parts whose tastes ran so 
closely parallel to his own? We know that Daniel visited Italy 
probably before 1590 and it is generally accepted that he went there 
with William Herbert. Grosart sets 1585 as the most probable date 
for the beginning of his tutorship at Wilton. The correspondence 
between this and the publication of the Impresse seems too close to 
be ignored. 


MarcGaret L. FARRAND. 
Smith College. 


MILTON ON MINING 


There are two passages in Paradise Lost directed against the 
mining of metals in the earth. It may perhaps prove interesting 
to note a similar antagonism to mining among the other great 
Renaissance English poets preceding Milton (or the use of the 
theme as an attractive literary convention merely) and the clari- 
fication of the whole matter in great part by the First Book of 
Agricola’s De Re Metallica (1556), translated into English by 
President Hoover and Mrs. Hoover in 1912. 

Among the hundreds of particles of curious and forgotten lore 
with which Milton adds to the highly decorative element in the 
First Book of Paradise Lost is the following: 


Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From Heav’n;...... by him first 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 
Ransack’d the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifl’d the bowels of their mother Earth 

For treasures better hid (1, 684 ff.). 


In Book VI of Paradise Lost, as leader of the rebel angels against 
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the armies of Christ, Satan himself is interpreted as the first to 
think of disturbing the natural order of things by tearing into the 
bowels of mother earth and discovering the metals, iron and the 
like, which are the origin of all destructive wars. Gold in time of 
peace is the most corrupting of all forces on human institutions 
and iron and saltpetre will some day wipe mankind off the earth. 
First, then, for the prevalence of this theme among the great 

Renaissance English poets preceding Milton. As Chaucer is Renais- 
sance in so many respects, his attitude in regard to the matter is 
included: 

But cursed was the tyme, I dar wel seye, 

That men first dide hir swety bysinesse 

To grobbe up metal, lurkinge in derknesse, 

And in the riveres first gemmes soghte. 

Allas! than sprong up al the cursednesse 

Of covetyse, that first our sorwe broghte! 
(The Former Age, 27. ff.) 


Shakespeare put it into the mouth of his most celebrated fop who 
came to interview Hotspur on the field of battle: 


And that it was great pity, so it was, 

This villanous salt-petre should be digg’d 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroy’d 
So cowardly (I Henry IV, I, iii, 59 ff.). 


Spenser lets the thought come to Sir Guion when he goes too far 
into his familiarity with Mammon: 

Then gan a cursed hand the quiet wombe 

Of his great Grandmother with steele to wound, 


And the hid treasures in her sacred tombe 
With Sacriledge to dig (UI, vii, st. xvii). 


Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas, which is more like Milton’3 
than any of the other treatments of this theme, reads as follows: 


O odious poyson (gold) for the which we dive 

To Pluto’s dark Den: for the which we rive 

Our Mother earth; and not contented with 

Th’ abundant gifts she outward offereth, 

With sacrilegious Tools we rudely rend her, 

And ransack deeply in her bosom tender (1641 ed. p. 45). 


It so happens that when Agricola, one of the great scientists and 
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humanists of the Renaissance, undertook to write his work on min- 
ing, De Re Metallica, which stood for almost two centuries as the 
authoritative work on the subject, he found it advisable to devote 
almost the entire portion of Book I to removing from men’s minds 
the vulgar errors and superstitions concerning mining, chief among 
which were those expressed by Milton and the other poets just cited. 
That he should have found it necessary to devote so much space 
to the matter is convincing proof of the extent of this attitude 
antagonistic towards mining which, in the Renaissance poets, seems 
to us so strange and bizarre. Incidentally Agricola, in so doing, has 
gathered together a splendid anthology from the classical writers, 
especially from the poets, on the subject of gold as a corrupter ot 
human beings and institutions and of iron and saltpetre as the 
cause and origin of war. The sayings of the following are cited: 
Ovid, Diogenes, Laertius, Naumacius, Euripides, Theognis Aristo- 
demus, Timocles, Menander, Propertius, Diphilis, Plautus, Juvenal. 
And these are not all. Of especial importance is the following: 


First they [the critics] make use of this argument: 

‘The earth does not conceal and remove from our eyes those things 
which are useful and necessary to mankind, but on the contrary, like a 
beneficent and kindly mother, she yields in large abundance from her 
bounty and brings into the light of day the herbs, vegetables, grains and 
fruits and trees. The minerals on the other hand she buries far beneath 
in the depth of the ground; therefore they should not be sought. But 
they are dug out by wicked men who, as the poets say, are the products 
of the Iron age.’ 

Ovid censures their audacity in the following lines: 

‘And not only was the rich soil, required to furnish corn and due sus- 
tenance, but men even descended into the entrails of the earth and they 
dug up riches, those incentives to vice, which the earth had hidden and 
removed to the Stygian shades. Then destructive iron came forth, and 
gold, more destructive than iron: then war came forth.’ * 

And next they raise a great outcry against other metals, as iron, than 
which they say nothing more pernicious could have been brought into the 
life of man. For it is employed in making swords, javelins, . . . . These 
things so moved the wrath of Pliny that he wrote: 

‘Iron is used not only in hand to hand fighting, but also forms the 
winged missiles of war... .. I look upon it as the most deadly fruit of 
human ingenuity..... So that with more justice could it be said of the 


*Georgius Agricola, De Re Metallica, translated by Herbert Clark 
Hoover and Lou Henry Hoover, The Mining Magazine, London, 1912, p. 6. 
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impious men of our age than of Salmoneus of ancient days, that they had 
snatched lightning from Jupiter, and wrested it from his hands. Nay, 
rather there has been sent from the infernal regions to the earth this force 
for the destruction of men, so that death may snatch to himself as many 
as possible by one stroke.’ ? 


And then Agricola, scientist and humanist as he is, concludes 
with his large, magnanimous tolerance and intellectual deference: 


Several good men have been so perturbed by these tragedies that they 
conceive an intensely bitter hatred toward metals, and they wish absolutely 
that metals had never been, or being created, that no one had ever dug 
them out. The more I commend the singular honesty, innocence and good- 
ness of such men, the more anxious shall I be to remove utterly and eradi- 
eate all error from their minds and to reveal the sound view, which is that 
all metals are most useful to mankind. 

CorFrin TAYLOR. 

University of North Carolina. 


THE STAGE (1713) 
In April 1713 there emanated from the chaste press of Edmund 


Curll in Fleet Street an attractive little mock-heroic poem of some 
thirty pages with the title The Stage: A Poem. Even to-day it 
is not altogether unknown, and the odds and ends of theatrical 
information which it supplies have been noted more than once 
by G. C. D. Odell, Allardyce Nicoll, Edward Robins and the other 
excavators in our theatrical history of the eighteenth century. But 
the poem has an additional interest, which it may be worth while 
to point out, in the light it throws upon the ways that are dark 
and the tricks that are vain of the publishers of the period. 

The authorship of the poem has eluded Curll’s biographer, Mr. 
Ralph Straus, and has so far remained unsolved. The real avthor 
was a certain Dr. Francis Reynardson, but on the titlepage (which 
is “ Inscrib’d to Joseph Addison, Esq;’’) it is attributed to a “ Mr. 
Webster, of Christ-Church, Oxon.” An “ Advertisement” adds the 
information that the “ Poem was written last Summer, upon the 
following Occasion; The Spectator’s Account of the Distrest 
Mother, had rais’d the Author’s Expectation to so high a Pitch, 


Tbid. 11. 
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that he made an Excursion from College, to see that Tragedy 
Acted, and upon his Return, was commanded by the Dean to 
write upon the Art, Rise and Progress, of the English Stage, 
which how well he has perform’d, is now submitted to the Judg- 
ment of that worthy Gentleman, to whom it is inscrib’d.”* 
It is a plausible story and has been accepted hitherto without 
question. The only difficulty is that there was no Mr. Webster 
who could possibly have been at Christ Curch in 1712. Moreover 
when Curll reprinted The Stage at the end of the memoirs of 
Mrs. Oldfield which he had compiled in 1731 under the pseudonym 
“William Egerton,”* it was then attributed to Reynardson. 
Once bitten, twice shy and I would not be anxious to take Curll’s 
bare word on this occasion either. As it happens, though, the 
poem had already been attributed to Reynardson in the “ Historical 
Account of the Lives and Writings of Our most Considerable 
English Poets” (1720) of the eminently trustworthy Giles Jacob,’ 
and there can be no doubt, I think, that he was its author. 

The Stage was published on April 5, 1713, and the price was 
then sixpence. But as Narcissus Luttrell paid only fivepence 
on April 28,* it is evident the poem did not sell well. In fact 
Curll seems to have found it necessary to ply all his arts to get 
rid of the edition. What he did eventually was to invent a new 
title. The poem actually reappeared twice in 1714 with two new 
titlepages. In one case it became part of “ A Collection of original 
Poems, Translations, and Imitations.” In the other case it 
appeared all by itself as “ Poems on Several Occasions by Mr. 
Reynardson, Late of Baliol College, Oxon.” Apart from the 
changed titlepages the editions of 1714 are both absolutely indis- 
tinguishable from that of 1713 and are unquestionably the same. 
Curll’s little arts, however, do not seem to have had the success 


+ Addison’s connexion with “The Stage” was not limited to the dedi- 
cation. The poem is almost certainly based upon the very similar mock- 
heroic which was published in 1706 on a single folio sheet as “A 
Description of the Play-House In Dorset-Garden” and which is also 
given in Ayloffe’s edition of Sedley’s poems (1707) under the heading 
“The Play-House. By J. Addison, Esq.” 

*Curll seems to have been assisted in these memoirs by Oldys. 

*In his accounts of contemporaries Jacob generally used information 
submitted by the poets themselves. 

“Inscription in the Britwell copy. 
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they merited. At any rate he was still advertising “ Poems by 
Mr. Reynardson” in 1719—and, with characteristic impudence, 
as “ Just Publish’d.” © 

By 1719 Reynardson himself had turned his back on the Muses. 
The son of a prosperous London merchant he was born in or about 
1694 and, matriculating at Oxford in 1710, was in residence at 
Balliol at least until the summer of 1712. In 1714 he obtained 
an M. D. at Leyden and a medical dissertation of his “ de medicata 
olei virtute” was published there in 1718. Except for The Stage 
his only other published work seems to have been an “Ode on 
Divine Vengeance, by Mr. Webster,*® inscrib’d to Mr. Steele ” which 
Curll published in 1713 in his Sacred Miscellanies and which Jacob 
considered “an excellent Poem.” I have not been able to find a 
copy myself and Mr. Straus has been equally unsuccessful. 
Reynardson died in 1725. 


F. W. Barzson. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


THE TWO ISSUES OF THE WORLD 


Mr. F. W. Bateson has recently pointed out* that some numbers 
of the Tatler were printed on two presses and has raised some 
questions concerning the methods of printing eighteenth century 
periodicals. He thinks it probable that the variant issues of The 
Tatler were set up simultaneously by two compositors, working at 
different speeds, and that the slower worker got the benefit of the 
line-divisions of the faster as they approached the end of their task, 
with the result that the last thirty or forty lines were identical, 
line for line. 

Some light may be shed on this bibliographical problem by an 
account of the two issues of The World, edited almost half a 
century later by Edward Moore. These issues may be distinguished 
by the ornament placed at the head of each number. In one it 


5 In the collection of poems on the death of Rowe which Curll published 
under the title “ Musarum Lachrymae.” 

*To whom, it will be remembered, The Stage was ascribed on its 
titlepage. 

1“ The Errata in The Tatler,” Rev. of Eng. Stud., v, 155-166. 
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is made up of a row of conventional printers’ ornaments; in the 
other it is a vignette of an author seated at his desk, gazing upon 
a globe which is mounted upon a tripod nearby. The appropriate- 
ness of the vignette would suggest that it was designed for use 
in this periodical. The issues also vary in the factotums, in which 
the initial capitals of the numbers are inserted, and in the arrange- 
ment of lines in the first paragraph. Otherwise they are identical, 
line for line and page for page, insofar as I have been able to 
examine them. Since numbers were handed out to subscribers 
indiscriminately, and most collections of the originaY sheets conse- 
quently contain some numbers of one issue and some of the other, 
any complete comparison is impossible unless one should get access 
to a large number of collections. In those collections which I 
have seen the “ vignette” issues are far more numerous than the 
others. 

After examining three collections of The World I feel reasonably 
sure, however, that the “ vignette ” issue was the first, or original, 
and that the second was set up from proof sheets of it, rather than 
that two compositors worked side by side. Such variations in 
line arrangement as occur may be explained by the difference in 
the sizes of the factotums used in the two issues. 

Mr. Bateson thinks that the two issues of certain numbers of 
The Tatler were printed simultaneously on different presses be- 
cause of some delay in receipt of the manuscript and a conse- 
quent last-minute rush. That explanation does not, however, 
account for the two issues of The World, for each continued to 
appear week after week. The average circulation of The World 
was about 2,500 copies per week. Eighteenth century printing, 
even of the simplest sort (a folio sheet), may have been a slower 
process than we have supposed. At any rate, it would probably be 
worth while for a bibliographer who has access to a large number 
of collections of original sheets to make a study of the whole 
problem. I have also collated some of the original sheets of The 
World with the corresponding numbers in the first collected edition, 
and have found that some numbers were revised before they were 
reprinted. 

Since the appearance of my bibliography of Edward Moore? I 


* The Life and Works of Edward Moore, New Haven, 1927, pp. 168-179. 
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have found three other items which may be of interest to students 
of eighteenth century literature. 

At the time I made that study I had not been able to discover 
any dated edition of his serenata, Solomon. The first edition, in 
all probability, was: Solomon. A Serenata, In Score, Taken from 
the Canticles. Set to Musick by Mr. William Boyce, Composer to 
His Majesty. London: Printed and Sold for the Author, by J. 
Walsh, in Catherine-Street in the Strand. MDCCXLIII. It is 
a large folio, contains the names of 270 subscribers, and was printed 
from engraved copper plates. Walsh printed at least one later 
edition from the same plates. 

It has also been possible to find a copy of The Original Story ; 
from which the New Comedy of Gil Blas is taken. This rare 
pamphlet, listed, but not seen, by Lowe, is a translation of the 
first six chapters of the fourth book of Le Sage’s romance, Gil Blas, 
upon which passage Moore’s comedy has long been known to be 
based. 

As I had inferred from the lists in the Scots Magazine, June, 
1749, p. 304, there was a pirated edition of Moore’s Ode to Garrick 
which appeared at approximately the same time as the “ genuine 
edition.” The titlepage reads: An Ode to Mr. G—R—K. London: 
Printed for J. Bromage. M, DCC, XLIX. A collation with the 
edition printed by Cooper, and with the 1756 quarto of Moore’s 
Poems, Fables, and Plays, shows a considerable number of variants, 
some of which are so opposed to the context as to indicate that 
Bromage printed from a copy which had been handed about the 
town. 


J. Homer 
University of Illinois. 


JOHNSON AND EVAN EVANS 


That Johnson’s well known antipathy for Ossian did not extend 
to all other manifestations of what we have come, perhaps too 
loosely, to call the Medieval Revival there is, of course, no need 
to demonstrate. One of the most interesting documents in the 


*The proof is conveniently summarized by J. E. Brown, The Critical 
Opinions of Samuel Johnson (Princeton, 1926), pp. xlv-xlvi. Cf. also 
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case, however, seems hitherto to have escaped the notice of students. 
It is contained in an unpublished letter of Thomas Percy to Evan 
Evans, written from Easton-Maudit on July 23, 1764, shortly 
after the appearance of Evans’s Some Specimens of the Poetry 
of the Antient Welsh Bards; I give it here because it exhibits 
with exceptional clearness the essentially discriminating character 
of Johnson’s attitude toward the new antiquarian tastes. The 
original is in the British Museum (Addit. MS 32,330, fols. 95-96) : 


. I have for these 3 months past hardly had time to breathe, 
otherwise I should not have deferred a moment to acknowledge the kind 
favour of your Welsh Poetry and to express the great pleasure I received 
from the Perusal of it—But I can give you a more valuable testimony 
of its merit than my own, Mr. Johnson (authr. of the Rambler, &c) who 
has been with me on a visit for this month past, has read it over with 
attention, and is very much pleased with your performance. He desires 
you to proceed in your Studies, he thinks them interesting, and that 
you will deserve greatly of the literary world by pursuing them with 
that vigour & capacity, which you have already shown. He hopes 
you will be able to rescue from oblivion, whatever remains of ancient 
British genius can be recovered, and thinks your labours deserve great 
encouragement. 

The only thing he blames in your book is the credit you have given 
at the beginning of it to the Pretensions of McPherson and his erse 
Poetry: He and every penetrating Person I have ever conversed with 
look upon it, as almost all an imposition, and that of no very artful kind. 


R. 8S. CRANE. 
University of Chicago. 


OLD FRENCH enuit APPLIED TO PERSONS 


One of the fifteen proofs cited to show that Jean Renart wrote 
L’Escoufle, Guillaume de Déle, and Le Lai de ’ Ombre is a special 
use of anui, with reference to which Bédier says: ? 


M. Mussafia* a remarqué que, dans ces vers de Guillawme de Déle: 
L’escuieraille menue Et li anuis ist dou palais (v. 1735), et en deux autres 


John J. Parry, “Doctor Johnson’s Interest in Welsh,” MIN., xxxvi 
(1921), 374-76. 

* Variants: gnui, anoi, enoi, ennui, ennuy. 

* Bédier, Le Lai de l’Ombre, p. xi. 

* Siteungsberichte der philosophisch-historischen Classe der K. Academie 
der Wissenschaften, Vienna, CxxxvI, 35. 
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passages du méme roman (v. 1073,‘ v. 1325)°, le mot anui est pris en un 
sens trés particulier, et qu’on ne rencontre guére, si on le rencontre, en 
d@autres textes: au sens de ‘ foule importune.’ Or, i] a la méme acception, 
si je ne me trompe, en ces vers du Lai de l’Ombre: Or orrés par tens en 
cest conte Que dirai, s’anuis ne m’encombre, En cest lai que je faz de 
VOmbre (v. 50-2). Jean Renart se représente lisant son poéme dans un 
cercle choisi, que les ‘facheux’ ne doivent pas troubler; mais nous ne 
comprenons ce qu’il veut dire que grace & Guillawme de Déle. 


In the quotations given above, anui is used to designate those 
who cause anwi. The purpose of this note is to call attention to 
two examples of a similar usage in Chrétien de Troyes: 


Cil de terre cui pas n’agree 

Del vaslet que aler an voient, 
Tant com il pueent le convoient . 
De la veiie de lor iauz, 

Et por ce qu’il les puissent miauz 
Et plus longuemant esgarder, 
S’an vont tuit ansanble monter 
Lez la marine an un haut pui. 
D’iluee esgardent lor enui; 

Tant com il le pueent veoir. 

Lor enui esgardent por voir; 
Que del vaslet mout lor enuie, 
Que Damedeus a port conduie 
Sanz anconbrier et sanz peril. 


(Cligés, 256-69) 


Chrétien de Troyes does not use anui in the sense of fouwle impor- 
tune, nor are we certain that it has that meaning in the Lai de 
V’Ombre. At least, five of those who copied the manuscripts * did 


* El li commence a demander 
Qel gent il menra avoec lui: 
“Dame,” fet il, “ gent sanz anui 
Si sont mout bon en cest voiage. 
5 Onc puis une lieue de terre 
Ne s’esloigna por chevauchier, 
Ainz se fu fez iloec saiguier 
A poi de gent et sanz anui, 
Et Jouglés tozjors ovoec lui, 
Qui li ramentoit cele joie. 
* Bédier, Le Lai de l’ Ombre, 3-4: B Or o. par t. en cest conte Que j’ai fait 
de cest lai de l’0. Que dirai s’aucuns ne m’encombre, C Or o. par t. en 
quel conte Que dirai se nus ne m’encombre Et je faich chi le lait de 1’o., 
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not so interpret it. Only two of the seven manuscripts read anuwt. 
Of the other five, aucuns is used in three and nus in two. Even if 
it could be proved that anui is the equivalent of fowle importune 
in both the Lai de ’ Ombre and Guillaume de Déle, this fact would 
have little weight as an argument supporting the statement that 
these works were written by the same author. Whether anui refers 
to one person or to many, it illustrates a well known usage, namely, 
the tendency to designate persons by means of abstract qualities. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that nota, the Italian 
equivalent of French enui, anui, is also applied to persons. In his 
Novo Dizionario Universale della Lingua Italiana, Petrécchi men- 
tions as one of the uses of this word: “ Soprannome di pers. noiosa. 
A chi secca. Che ai da gridare, Noia? Tirati in la, Nowa. Tu 
séi un gran —.” A similar use of the words nuissance, torment, 
and joy is indicated by the New English Dictionary. 


Stanford University. Oxtver M. JOHNSTON. 


VOLTAIRE’S ORIGINAL LETTER TO MAYANS ABOUT 
CORNEILLE’S HERACLIUS 


Referring to Calderén’s En esta vida todo es verdad y todo men- 
tira, Voltaire ,* in a letter of June 15, 1762, to D. Gregorio Mayans, 
declared that 

Le point important est de savoir en quelle année la Famosa Comedia 
fut jouée devant ambas Magestades; c’est ce que je vous ai demandé, et je 
vois qu’il vous est impossible de le savoir. 


Tt was probably Mayans who had sent Voltaire an undated copy, 
“ prodigieusement rare,” of Calderén’s play, assuring him that it 
had been performed in 1640 and printed in 1643, but, as Voltaire 
obstinately remarked: “il faut en croire mon savant sur sa 
parole.” * Voltaire’s query has recently been answered,* for the 


D Or o. par t. en cest conte Que dirai se nus ne m’encombre En ce dit que 
j’ai fet de l’o., E Or escoutez en icest conte Que ferai s’aucuns ne m’encombre 
Et dirai ci du lay de l’o., G Or poés par t. en cest conte Que dirai se 
aucuns ne m’encombre Que je faic chi le lai de 1’o. 

2 Oeuvres (Moland), 136 (nr. 4931). 

? Letter to Duclos, April 23, 1762, Oeuvres, xLir, 95 (nr. 4886). 

* Cf. C. Castillo, Mod. Phil., xx (1923), 392. 
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play was performed on February 23 or 25, 1659, and there can be 
no question of the originality of Corneille’s Héraclius, printed in 
1647 and performed perhaps in the preceding year. Indeed, we 
must now accept, at least for one scene, Calderén’s direct indebted- 
ness to Corneille.* The letter just quoted was one of thanks. 
Neither his original letter of inquiry to Mayans, nor his first secret 
letter to the Abbé Béliardi® seem to be known to even the most 
recent students of the Héraclius question.*® 

It may be useful to point out, therefore, that at least the first 
letter to Mayans was still preserved, in 1899, in the collection of the 
well-known bibliophile Serrano y Morales, and that it has been re- 
printed by M. Cervino,’ together with a slightly different version 
of the second letter to Mayans.® As this periodical is not very 
accessible in the United States,® it may not be amiss to reproduce, 
even at second hand, the substance of the letter. The original 
inquiry appears to be holograph, written from Ferney, April 1, 
1762, and opens, if the transcript may be trusted, with the startling 
sentence: *° Voltaire hombre libero besa las manos del Senor el 
quale merece de ser libero assi. It continues in often questionable 
Latin: 

Contendunt Cornelium nostrum invenisse heraclii fabulam, et Calderonem 
fuisse ejus imitatorem. Opinor Cornelium sumpsisse ex authore hispano 
id quod tollere posset, ut hujus erat mos. 


* Castillo, 393 ff. Confirmed in a perhaps unnecessary reéxamination of 
the whole problem by E. Schramm, ‘Corneille’s Heraclius and Calderon’s 
“En esta vida todo es verdad y todo mentira,”’ in Rev. Hisp., Lxxt 


(1927), 286, 308. 
5 Evidently not sent in 1764, as Hartzenbusch BAH, xiv, 702, reprinting 


Garcia de la Huerta, would have it. 

*This point is not touched upon in de Salvio’s Voltaire and Spain, 
Hispania (Cal.), vir (1924), 69-110; 157-164. 

7 Boletin de la Sociedad espatiola de excursiones, vir (1899), 173-175. 

® Dated June 16 and with only a last (additional) sentence, in Latin, 
from Voltaire’s hand. Neither is the letter in Moland’s edition marked as 
an autograph. 

® Professor Keniston’s List of Periodicals in American Libraries for the 
study of the Hispanic languages and literatures mentions only three, and 
the Union List of Serials only two, complete sets (omitting Bryn Mawr) in 
American University Libraries. 

1° Voltaire evidently intended to gain from the two Spanish grammars in 
his library (see Havens and Torrey, Voltaire’s books: a selected list, in 


MP., xxvii, 2) more than a reading-knowledge of the language. 
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Yet according to Voltaire there are only four lines in the play 
which are really significant,1 De quatuor versibus agitur 
duas potentes nationes. [!] These in Voltaire’s opinion Corneille 
could well have borrowed, for (changing now into French) Cor- 
neille monsieur prit bien quatre vers de Godeau dans les stances de 
polieucte. S’il avait volé un éveque, il n’aura pas fatt scrupule de 
prendre chez un seglar. And finally, coming to the point and ignor- 
ing, it would seem, his correspondent’s previous assurance: Si vous 
pouviez monsieur pousser la bonté jusqu’a me dire en quell (sic) 
année la piéce de Calderon fut representée, vous decideriez le procez 
et il ny aurait point d’appel. ... The letter ends, perhaps to 
impress its recipient, ex- Royal Librarian, with the somewhat infre- 
quent signature: Voltaire gentilhome ord de la chambre du roy. 


JOSEPH GILLET. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


A POSSIBLE SOURCE OF LA BERGERE DES ALPES 
Marmontel has generally been considered the originator of the 


Contes Moraux which he began to publish in the Mercure in 1755. — 


Among the first stories there appeared a romanesque tale, La Ber- 
gére des Alpes* which resembles in some details of its plot and 
particularly in its atmosphere, La Femme Hermite,” written by the 
Marquise de Lambert sometime before 1733. This “ nouvelle nou- 
velle,” as Madame de Lambert called her story, tells of a woman 
who lived alone in a hermitage which she found abandoned in a 
lonely part of the forest. Surprised one day by a group of ladies 
bold enough to penetrate to her secluded hut and touched by their 
agreeable curiosity, she told them the story of her life. The opening 
of Marmontel’s story is somewhat similar: while the Marquise de 
Fonrose and her husband were traveling through the country, they 
met a shepherdess whose beauty and grace amazed them and they 
were eager to learn what secret compelled her to live in an atmos- 
phere so unbecoming her nobility. 

Both settings, briefly sketched, are expected to give an impres- 


1 Probably Héraclius, tv, 5, 1384 ff. 
+ Marmontel, Oeuvres complétes, Paris, Amable Costes, 1819, Vol. 
* Lambert, Oeuvres Morales, Paris, Gosselin, 1843. 
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sion of a melancholy nature which constantly reminds those who 
inhabit it of the source of their own sadness. Curiously enough, 
Madame de Lambert is the more successful. Writing twenty 
years before her century had given way to “scénes touchantes” or 
melted into tears over the “ comédies larmoyantes,” she appears to 
have a sensitive feeling for nature in her very short but picturesque 
description. The hermitage is built upon a high rock on the edge 
of a dense woods. There is a natural waterfall formed by the 
brook which rushes down the mountain side and flows in a tempes- 
tuous stream past the little cabin whose only approach is a natural 
bridge made by the curve of the trees. 

Il (le ruisseau) offre aux yeux le méme agrément que les lieux les plus 
cultivés par l’art. “C’est ici ma promenade ordinaire, dit Bellamirte: 


j'aime cette secréte horreur. Ce lieu est propre 4 nourrir une douce mélan- 
colie; et j’y viens souvent seule, et sans autre compagnie que mes réflex- 


ions.” 

Marmontel locates his story quite definitely in the mountains of 
Savoy in a solitary valley “ dont l’aspect inspire aux voyageurs une 
douce mélancolie.” Cascades which fall from the surrounding 
mountains and green fields and trees are the only charms which 
embellish this rustic spot, where a group of shepherd’s cabins are 
scattered at some distance from one another. 

In both stories the beauty of a mysterious and solitary lady 
arouses the curiosity and the sympathy of those who meet her. 
Neither the four years which each has spent in retirement from the 
world nor the privations which she has suffered have been able to 
dispel her melancholy nor efface her charm. Bellamirte says to 
the hermit: 

Plus je vous examine, et plus mon étonnement augmente. Vous me 


paraissez peu faite, par votre age et par votre figure pour habiter une 
demeure aussi sauvage. Vous étes propre & étre l’ornement des villes. 


And the Marquise to the shepherdess : 


Vous n’étes pas faite pour souffrir et la fortune est bien injuste! Est-il 
possible, aimable personne, que tant de charmes soient ensevelis dans ce 
désert, sous ces habits: . . . cet air, cette démarche, cette voix, ce langage, 
tout vous trahit. Deux mots que vous venez de dire annoncent un esprit 


cultivé, une Ame noble. 
Madame de Lambert’s heroine lets herself be persuaded and pours 
out her story in a “ torrent de larmes.” She had been brought up 
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by a Princess who, having no daughter of her own, had lavished 
every care upon her. Her playmate was Prince Camille, a few 
years older than herself. As they grew older the Prince took no 
interest in the brilliant marriage which had been arranged for him 
and thought only of his adopted sister whom he loved. They were 
separated, but neither absence nor the glories of a military career 
diminished his fondness. Although this great devotion touched 
the heart of his former companion, she never encouraged him, for 
she was too conscious of the difference in their rank. At one of 
the court balls she met the Duke of Praxéde, who showed her so 
much attention that Prince Camille suffered from jealousy and 
grief. Confused and troubled by this new passion, which seemed to 
find some response in her own heart, the unhappy lady took refuge 
in the country: 


Je crus que le calme qui était répandu dans ces lieux pourrait passer 
dans mon 4me; mais, hélas! les passions sont amies de la solitude: Je 
me trouvais dans des dispositions qui m’étaient inconnues, dans un trouble 
et une agitation qui avait pourtant un charme secret. 


The duke sought out her hiding place and followed her to plead 
for a love which was no longer refused him. In the midst of her 
happiness she was overwhelmed to learn of the duke’s former infi- 
delities and fell fainting into the arms of her ladies. Scarcely had 
she recovered when Prince Camille was carried into the room, dying 
from a wound he had received in a duel with his rival. Overcome 
by grief and remorse, she suddenly realized that in the Prince’s 
death she had lost all that was dear to her. She felt that she never 
wished to see again the duke whose attentions now seemed capri- 
cious and vain, nor the princess who had loved her son so well that 
she had at last been willing to consent to a marriage which would 
bring him happiness. It was partly to withdraw herself from those 
who would look upon her with shame and horror and partly to ex- 
piate her own infidelity that she left her home with one of her 
servants, and took refuge in the empty hermitage which she had 
discovered : 


J’entrai done et m’écrirai aussitot: “Voila une habitation que les 
destinés m’offrent: et j’y veux passer le reste de mes tristes jours,” et 
jusqu’& ce moment, personne que vous Mesdames, n’avait interrompu ma 
solitude ni ma douleur. 
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Marmontel’s shepherdess is not so easily persuaded to tell her 
story. The old peasant and his wife with whom she lives assure 
the travelers that, although Adelaide has lived with them four years, 
they know nothing of her past nor have they questioned her. J'he 
marquis and his wife return home, where they talk of little but 
the elusive and beautiful person who sings mournful songs as she 
watches over her flock. Their son is young and susceptible and his 
imagination is stirred by a desire to know her. Without a word 
to his parents, he disappears from his home, disguises himself as 
a shepherd, and leads his sheep to the part of the country where 
his parents had met the shepherdess. As soon as he sees her, he 
falls in love, but, realizing that there is some melancholy secret 
between them, he first wins her sympathy by his own sadness and 
promises to reveal the source of all his sorrow if she will tell her 
story first. When they meet, the sky is covered with clouds: “ et 
la nature en deuil semblait présager la tristesse de leur entretien.” 

The shepherdess begins by saying that near the place where they 
are sitting is the tomb of the most tender and the most virtuous of 
men, whose death had been caused by her own love and imprudence. 
Adelaide’s family, which was rich and distinguished, disapproved 
of her love for the young Count Orestan. Her passion led her to 
a marriage, “ sacré pour les 4mes vertueuses mais désavoué par les 
lois.” When her lover was summoned to take charge of his regi- 
ment, Adelaide begged him to stay two days longer with her. At 
last he hurried away to find that a battle in which his regiment had 
covered themselves with glory had taken place and he was forever 
dishonored. He returned, not to reproach his mistress, but to die in 
her arms. Like Des Grieux, Adelaide dug the grave for her lover 
with her own hands and determined never to live far from the 
scene which recalled all her happiness and her sorrow. 

Fonrose, who has long suspected that Adelaide’s melancholy was 
caused by the loss of someone she loved, is in despair. He dares 
not reveal his own passion and becomes daily more doleful and 
emaciated. The shepherdess is alarmed and begs him to confide in 
her. When he admits at last that he is dying for love of her, she 
decides that she should not be the cause of another tragedy ana, 
although she can offer only friendship in return for his great love, 
she consents to become his wife. 

The moral tone of both stories is strikingly alike: both heroines 
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have deserted their homes because they consider themselves respon- 
sible for the death of the men who loved them and have adopted a 
simple and solitary life as a kind of penance for their sins. Mar- 
montel has acknowledged no indebtedness to Madame de Lambert, 
but, since little of his work was highly original, it may be possible 
that La Femme Hermite was a source for the story. 


Wells College. ANNE CUTTING JONES. 


THOMSON AND THOMPSON 


The effects of a misprint are interestingly illustrated in Dr. 
Harko G. de Maar’s remark (History of Modern English Romantt- 
cism, Oxford, 1924, 1, 216), “The close connection between 
Romance and Melancholy, which was distinctly felt by the 
Augustans, is well expressed in a letter of the poet William 
Thompson, written in 1725.” He adds in a footnote that he 
quotes the letter as Professor R. D. Havens had quoted it in 
MLN., xxtv (1909), 226. As a matter of fact, the letter was 
written by James Thomson, and is given entire in all standard 
collections of his writings. In 1725 William Thompson was only 
twelve or thirteen years of age. Examination of Professor Haven’s 
published note shows that he undoubtedly used it as Thomson’s 
but that through either an oversight in proofreading or a lapse 
of the pen, he refers to “ Thompson” as the author of the letter. 
The same mis-spelling of the name occurs in the table of contents 
of the February, 1909, number. 
Grorce G. WILLIAMS. 
The Rice Institute. 


A REPLY 


The omission of Petowe from my bibliography of versions of 
pseudo-Musaeus, to which Mr. Shannon called attention in the 
June MLN, was due not to ignorance but to my avowed purpose 
of listing (except for some modern pieces) only those works that 
had some relation to the story as told by Musaeus or Marlowe. 
Petowe’s story is quite different. 


Doveias BusH. 


University of Minnesota. 


REVIEWS 


American Criticism. A Study in Literary Theory from Poe to the 
Present. By Norman Foerster. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1928. Pp. xiii + 273. 


Gleanings in Europe (France). By Jamzs FENtMoRE CoopER. 
Edited by Rosert E. Spittzr. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1928. Pp. xxxiv + 395. * 


Mr. Foerster is the latest critic to add his voice to the swelling 
chorus of “new humanism” threatening to dominate American 
literary theory. The formulation of humanistic principles in Mr. 
Foerster’s last chapter, together with his application of them in 
four preceding sections dealing with Poe, Emerson, Lowell, and 
Whitman, is intended as a coup de grace to unconverted. This 
formulation and application of doctrine serves a better purpose, 
however, by revealing the two issues upon which humanism must 
stand or fall: Are the aesthetics of humanism valid? Do they 
give the means to evaluate fairly all the diversities of literature? 

In his arguments upon the first issue Mr. Foerster penetrates 
aesthetics deeply enough to perceive that it rests upon the bed rock 
of a philosophy, but unfortunately he does not have enough train- 
ing to escape the traps that await the unwary. Humanism rests 
upon a dualism which Mr. Foerster describes as man versus nature 
but with such uncritical usage that his meanings shift, contradic- 
tions arise, and the conclusions become invalid. Nor is his attempt 
to generalize the history of philosophy through the Greek, Roman, 
Medieval, and Modern periods more fortunate. It suffers viciously 
from the disease of over simplification. He criticises modern 
realism for its monism whereas it is distinctive by its metaphysical 
pluralism. 

Similarly there is much to criticise in Mr. Foerster’s aesthetics. 
The central weakness of humanism (both old and new) is its 
assumption of “ typically human and permanently valid” princi- 
ples in art. Certainly modern research, both psychological and 
historical, has proved that a search for such principles is both mis- 
leading and futile Another aesthetic difficulty—the distinction 
between truth, goodness, and beauty—becomes hopelessly confused 
when Mr. Foerster admits that the essential reality is ethical, 
thereby having to make ethical standards the supreme test of art. 

The second issue is revealed in Mr. Foerster’s objections to the 
critical systems of Poe and Lowell. Accurate enough except in the 
matter of emphasis and evaluation, Mr. Foerster’s discussion of 
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those two critics shows the prejudice and narrowness of humanistic 
standards. He does Poe injustice by slighting the value of his 
distinctions between the standards of truth, beauty, and ethics, by 
a dislike for Poe because he did not sufficiently revere the classics, 
by an over-emphasis of Poe’s failure to present the normal and 
universal, and by an underestimate of Poe’s contributions to 
literary theory. 

In the case of Lowell, Mr. Foerster is correspondingly over 
indulgent. Out of the mélange of Lowell’s writings he can, it is 
true, fabricate a system which agrees with humanism; but it is 
fairly certain that Lowell, a muddled and lazy thinker, never kept 
consistently to any system. Before Mr. Foerster can expect to 
establish his case he must meet and answer the detailed and docu- 
mented analysis of J. J. Reilly’s James Russell Lowell as a Critic 
as well as articles by C. Hartley Gratton, George E. De Mille, and 
John M. Robertson which all controvert his thesis about Lowell. 
This he has not done. The chapters on Emerson and Whitman, 
involving no such prejudices are on the whole accurate and 
impartial. 


This reprint of Cooper’s first volume of European travels is the 
beginning of a project to publish the complete series with the 
general title, Gleanings in Europe. They have not been readily 
accessible nor were they at any time popular since their original 
publication in 1836-38. As a result the importance of Cooper as 
an observer and comparer of European and American culture has 
been obscured by his success as a romancer. 

New aspects of the man are already developing through the re- 
writing of American literary history which is being done at the 
present time. This reprint makes available material necessary to 
that task. It shows as no other work does the genesis and develop- 
ment of his ideas about political, social institutions of Europe and 
the United States. This first volume records his trip to Europe 
and his observations in France. It is evident that Cooper was 
soon brought under the spell of French culture particularly in its 
social aspects. As this influence of French culture increased the 
vulgarity of his native land loomed larger. Moreover, the tolerance 
and cosmopolitanism of the French increased his sensitivity to 
British prejudice and provincialism. Brought face to face with 
the culture of Europe, yet deeply loyal to democracy, Cooper was 
increasingly impelled to observe and compare not only institutions 
but underlying principles. 

The result of these sincere and thoughtful comparisons was 
a criticism of American practice in the light of his European 
experience. He never lost faith in the ideal of democratic in- 
dividualism, but he did see how little the United States was living 
up to the ideal, and what he saw he spoke unsparingly. Imme- 
diately a roar of protest arose in his own country. 
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On the other hand the Europeans, particularly the British, had 
no better relish for his comments upon their snobbery and caste 
systems with the attendant train of injustices. Cooper’s books of 
travel, thus belabored on both sides, won little popularity. Sensi- 
tive to the injustice of such double damnation, Cooper did not 
allow the criticisms to pass unchallenged, but lashed out at his 
opponents. Thus the travel books are a first chapter in the 
story of Cooper’s quarrel with his fellow citizens, a clear light 
upon his cultural relations with Europe, and an important page in 
the development of his political and social ideas. 

The reprint is excellent in format; the editing by Dr. Spiller, 
based upon the American edition, makes it possible for readers 
unfamiliar with Cooper’s life to follow the many references to his 
now forgotten acquaintances. The introduction serves a necessary 
purpose by its brief explanation of Cooper’s political ideals and 
by its account of the British and American reception of the 


travels. 
E. H. Esy. 
University of Washington. 


The Reinterpretation of American Literature; Some Contributions 
toward the Understanding of its Historical Development. 
Edited by Norman Foerster for the American Literature 
Group of the Modern Language Association. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1928. Pp. xv + 271. 

A Lesser Hartford Wit, Dr. Elihu Hubbard Smith, 1771-1798. 
By Marcia Ecrerton Baitey. Orono, Maine: University 
Press (University of Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 11), 
1928. Pp. 150. 

Margaret Fuller as a Literary Critic. By Heten Nertt McMaster. 
The University of Buffalo Studies, vol. vir1, No. 3, December, 
1928. Monographs in English No. 1. Pp. 35-100. 

Walt Whitman’s Workshop; A Collection of Unpublished Manu- 
scripts. Edited by Cuirton JosepH Furness. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. Pp. xiv + 265. 

Dissatisfaction with conventional interpretations of American 
literary history has arisen for several reasons: the meaningless 
classification of phenomena in the histories of literature ; insufficient 


information about the American and European backgrounds on the 
part of writers; and uncertainty of critical approach by both college 
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professors and journalistic critics. Nine scholars have now united 
in The Reinterpretation of American Literature to discuss new 
approaches, joining with them two others, one of whom (Gregory 
Paine) contributes a useful “select bibliography,” and the other 
(Ernest E. Leisy) brings up to date his “list of dissertations and 
articles, and of Americana in libraries.” 

Although the nine authors differ among themselves, the general 
movement of this important book is to bring American literary 
history into line with current interpretations of American social 
development. Thus Professor Hubbell estimates the influence of 
the frontier upon our letters; Dr. Murdock re-examines Puritanism 
as a concept; and Professor Parrington brackets realism with the 
economic development of the seventies. Many fine things are said 
in these essays, and there are many shrewd guesses at truth. No 
more provocative volume has appeared in the field. Lest the newer 
presbyters should be but old priests writ large, workers in American 
letters must necessarily guard themselves against a new dogmatism ; 
for example, there is evidence that the concept of the frontier has 
run away with the facts in one or two recent books. Nevertheless 
this volume has an importance far beyond its brief compass, and 
its publication is an event of prime interest. 

Emphasis upon the inter-relations of American letters and the 
deeper forces of American cultural life creates a need for more 
subsidiary studies of minor authors. Miss Bailey’s monograph on 
Dr. Elihu Smith is a painstaking study of a deservedly forgotten 
writer, the resurrection of whom can be justified only as the his- 
torian’s interpretation illumines cultural forces at work to shape 
him. Technically this study is unexceptionable as a thorough 
search for fact; but critically, it leaves much to seek, for Miss Bailey 
does not make clear the significance of what she has put together. 

More dubious still is Miss McMaster’s study of Margaret Fuller, 
a master’s dissertation which should never have been published. It 
is an amorphous and ill-digested work, full of hasty judgments and 
downright errors of fact. The statement that “the Puritan settlers 
in New England had succeeded in establishing and maintaining for 
nearly two centuries a culture uncontaminated by the depraving 
influence of European thought ” (p. 35), sheer nonsense in view of 
what we know of New England libraries, New England communi- 
cations with Europe, and European interest in America, is typical 
of the errors in the monograph, the more striking since elsewhere 
Miss McMaster, uncritically accepting the glamorous theories of 
Professor Irving Babbitt, attributes a vague general influence to 
“ Rousseauism ” in American thought, documentary proof of which 
is still to seek. Even more irritating is Miss McMaster’s habit of 
making an undated assertion and then (as on p. 73) going on with 
“two years later.” Finally, some of the writing in this study is 
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painfully bad. Margaret Fuller needs to be estimated, but Miss 
McMaster has not done the job. 

It is a pleasure to turn to the noble monument of scholarship 
and book-making which Mr. Furness and the Harvard University 
Press have raised to the memory of Walt Whitman, a volume which, 
with one major weakness, is unimpeachable in the main both as 
to method and to fact. That weakness arises from Mr. Furness’s 
having been captivated by Professor Lowes’ admirable study, The 
Road to Xanadu, echoes of the phraseology of which reappear in Mr. 
Furness’s introduction. The bow of Ulysses is best left in the hands 
of Ulysses, and it will be unfortunate if, after suffering from so 
many weak imitations of German Quellenstudien, we shall have a 
series of replications of the psychological methods of Professor 
Lowes. This aside, however, the scrupulous editorial work of Mr. 
Furness, his mastery of the subject, and the intrinsic interest of 
the materials create a volume concerning which praise is super- 
fluous and criticism redundant. Close examination would possibly 
reveal a very few minor slips, for which there is here no room. The 
important fact is that Mr. Furness has put all students of American 
literature deeply in his debt. 
HowarD Mumrorp JONES. 
University of North Carolina. 


The Romanesque Lyric: Studies in its Background and Develop- 
ment from Petronius to the Cambridge Songs, 50-1050. By 
Puitie SCHUYLER ALLEN, with renderings into English verse 
by HowarD MumForpD Jones. Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
1928. Pp. xviii + 373. $4.50. 


The Romanesque Lyric is a work that demands serious attention, 
both for what it achieves and for what it bravely attempts. First, 
it is a notable example of friendly collaboration, in which trans- 
lator and historian support each other’s craft. And, in the second 
place, Professor Allen’s attempt to place a thousand years of 
lyric in its historical setting (or settings) is so courageous and 
so enthusiastically carried on that even a reader aware of the 
impossibility of its success will respond to the challenge of its 
author’s historical imagination and eager scholarship. 

‘Romanesque’ is the term chosen by Professor Allen to name 
the Latin lyric of a period even longer than that which used to 
be called the dark ages. To speak more exactly, it names a certain 
strain that appears even in classical Roman literature—a ‘ roman- 
tic,’ or mystical, or ‘modern,’ or subjective strain—at first sub- 
ordinate to the true Roman, or ‘classical, strain, but gradually 
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emerging as an independent, new thing, declaring a character of 
its own, until in Germanized and Christianized Gaul of the 
Carolingian period it becomes the first expression of what we mean 
(whatever we do mean) when we speak of romanticism and modern- 
ism, of that indefinable ‘certain something’ (as undergraduates 
call it) which distinguishes romantic art from classical. Professor 
Allen struggles hard, we feel—as so many critics have done before 
him—to define the indefinable; and his effort to account for it 
historically has led him into remote regions—or, as he will call 
them, terrains—of erudition. For a great deal of his work consists 
of an exploration of the possible sources of the romanesque, the 
romantic strain. 

It is not to be explained, he thinks, by the contrast, so often glibly 
invoked, between Pagan and Christian, Roman and Barbarian, 
though that is part of it. The streams that feed the Romanesque 
flow from many sources; three of the most important being the 
Hellenized culture of the near East, Judaea (not its disowned 
offspring Christianity), and Egypt; and in three long opening 
chapters, crowded with facts, Professor Allen sketches the civiliza- 
tion of Gaul during six centuries, with the purpose of showing the 
routes by which these different cultures penetrated to all its parts 
without touching the Eternal city on their way. These are pro- 
fessedly introductory parts of the history; but the same argument 
continues throughout the book. Thus, in a lively controversial 
chapter, the late Roman mime as the pretended sire and begetter of 
the new medieval literature, is roughly handled; and in others a 
more important part is assigned to sixth-century Irish learning 
(ultimately of Greek provenance, we are told), to Arabic poetry, 
and to Neoplatonism than historians commonly attribute to them. 

It is evident that the work ranges widely and ventures boldly. 
Indeed it must be frankly said that Professor Allen has an undis- 
ciplined curiosity, and an undue fondness for knowledge that is 
difficult, remote, even occult, and that his work at certain places 
becomes turbulent, even turgid, through the intrusion of ideas that 
are either vaguely conjectural or else ill-adjusted to his plan. So 
many speculations tend to obscure the drift of the argument and 
to leave the reader in an uncertainty concerning the soundness of 
the main contentions. It is true that Professor Allen almost dis- 
arms criticism by his candid and humorous admission of his intellec- 
tual quixotism. Yet it remains true that the pattern is often not 
clearly designed or carefully woven ; and though the style is usually 
animated, there are sentences in certain chapters that leave one 
grasping helplessly for a clue. 

A book, in short, with evident faults and shortcomings. Yet 
the main contention, once it is disentangled, is extremely interest- 
ing and will serve as a wholesome corrective to narrow and merely 
conventional views that have become prevalent. Professor Allen’s 
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insistence that there. is a period of Latin poetry distinct in its 
character and spirit from that of the classical age, and that this 
is an important period for the history of modern literature, is an 
event of considerable importance. Moreover, he is a very lively 
debater, if not always an orderly one, and some of his chapters may 
be read with considerable delight by those who can relish a scholar’s 
humor. 

The translations are worth much more than the word I can give 
to them. The choice of English forms to convey the effect of the 
originals is very tactful and ingenious; and the theory of non- 
literal rendering, which the translator explains and defends in a 
preface, needs no other defense than the renderings themselves. 
They are surprisingly readable, and will often be quoted in days 
to come by historians-to-be. 

Morris W. 

Princeton University. y 


The Elizabethan Jig and Related Song Drama. By CHARLES 
ReaD BasKERVILL. The University of Chicago Press, 1929. 


Pp. x + 642. $5. 


In electing some fifteen years ago to break up some virgin soil 
and to discuss a series of allied subjects ranging over a wide 
stretch of time, the author of English Elements in Jonson’s Early 
Comedy set himself a labor of Hercules out of which he now 
emerges with increased reputation. That enhancement, considerable 
as it is, would doubtless have been greater had his bulky book been 
in better focus. The misfortune is that, in his anxiety to exhaust 
all the possibilities, Professor Baskervill has encumbered his work 
with a mass of irrelevant detail which confuses the issue and pre- 
vents the reader from seeing the wood for trees. Excessive space 
is devoted to the discussion of old broadside ballads whose connexion 
with the main thesis is not so close as its elaborate treatment im- 
plies. But the sun is worshiped notwithstanding its spots, and 
when all is said that can be said to its detriment, the book will 
remain one that no student of bygone drama can safely ignore. 

Professor Baskervill’s main thesis is the origin, development and 
influence of the Elizabethan farce jig, but, owing to the fact that 
the word “jig ” acquired by slow accretion in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries a multiplicity of meanings all of which have 
relationship with his leading subject, he has been compelled to 
throw out a very wide dragnet. For the cruder stage jig he rightly 
postulates a folk origin, but in maintaining the persistent influence 
of folk game and folk song-and-dance on the stage jig and in 
ignoring the other factors which contributed to its development, 
he gives a distorted view of the actualities and exceeds the warrant 
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of his data. This prepossession in favor of continuous folk influ- 
ence becomes in time a sort of King Charles’s head, and leads to a 
good deal of irrational conjecture. 

The stage jig had a folk origin for the very good reason that 
primordially the word “jig” was applied to a certain kind of 
rapid, jerky dance, and a rural dance at that. Beyond doubt, the 
vocable was a doublet of “ gig,” indicative of a revslving move- 
ment, and the old dance that best responds to the clue is the “ hot 
and hasty ” Scottish jig, better known now as the Highland Fling. 
That would probably account for the numerous early references to 
“Northern Jigs.” But, if we take that reading, the question that 
remains to be determined is how the Scottish national dance came 
to be incorporated with English folk-game, and how the word “ jig ” 
extended its significance, and came to be applied loosely to any 
kind of lively song-and-dance. 

In early theatrical argot, the term jig acquired inflections of 
meaning differing from its popular significances, and it is painful 
to find that its tertiary stage meaning has escaped our author, to 
the raising of a false issue. The sort of jig that Ben Jonson is to 
be found sneering at from 1610 onwards (and Massinger later) 
was not the jig afterpiece, as Professor Baskervill supposes (p. 111) 
but a wholly new departure, otherwise the introducing of elaborate 
song and dance into tragedy and the higher drama generally. 
(For fuller details, see the paper on “ The Mystery of Macbeth ” in 
my Shakespeare’s Workshop.) Put on the wrong track by this 
misinterpretation, Mr. Baskervill maintains that the jig afterpiece 
fell into contempt in theatrical circles early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a conclusion diametrically opposed to the facts. On that 
score, one important item of evidence has eluded him. Writing in 
his Thermae Redivivae: the City of Bath Described (London, 1673, 
p- 16) relative to “the appendix,” Henry Chapman says, “ without 
which a pamphlet nowadays finds as small acceptance as a comedy 
did formerly at the Fortune Playhouse without a jig of Andrew 
Kein’s into the bargain.” Andrew Cain, the clown (who surely 
inspired the term “ merry andrew”) was connected with the For- 
tune in 1622-1631, and again in 1640-1641. It needs to be pointed 
out, furthermore, that the Restoration dramatists used the term 
Jig in the Jonsonian-Massinger sense, a fact that gives the true 
gloss to Corey’s reference in 1672 to “ plot of gigg,” quoted by Mr. 
Baskervill on p. 121, note 3, and there given an untenable reading. 

Relative to my assertion of irrational conjecture on the subject 
of folk-game influence, a glaring instance occurs at p. 250, where 
a harmful interpretation is given of a passage from The Taming 
of the Shrew. How widely this is astray will become apparent to 
any scholar who refers to the convincing solution given by Mr. 
E. H. C. Oliphant in The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, pp. 
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156-59. Again, the Pyrrhic Dance was not a sword dance and had 
no connexion with the folk. It was a dance of knights in (imita- 
tion) armour—as in Pericles. 

There are divers other points on which I should like to break a 
lance with Prof. Baskervill, if space permitted, but must needs con- 
tent myself now with one. He is of the opinion (p. 136), that the 
maturer farce jig had infiltrations of prose speech, but this I believe 
to be wrong and based on fallacious evidence. Surely the prime 
distinction of the jig, as contrasted with plays, was that it had 
neither prose nor speech, it being written wholly in rhyme and 
sung to a variety of popular airs. The fact that a fragment of 
spoken dialogue occurs in a debased jig which has survived only in 
a Commonwealth text, and that other fragments are to be found 
in a few of the German singspiele, throws no light on the actual 
practice before the downfall of the theatres. : 

But there is an immensity of valuable detail in Prof. Baskervill’s 
book, even after the dross has been discarded, and its last four 
chapters are of absorbing interest. Nothing could be better than 
the account given of the rise of the singspiel. And finally, scholar- 
ship is under a deep debt of gratitude to Prof. Baskervill for the 
excellent collection of English and foreign texts to which it 1s 
given ready access in the latter part of his book. 


W. J. LAWRENCE. 
Torquay, England. 


Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, von WILHELM ScHERER— 
OsKAaR WauzeL. Mit einer Bibliographie von Josef Korner. 
Vierte Auflage. Berlin, Askanischer Verlag, 1928. xvi, 
942 pp. 


The appearance of the fourth edition of Wilhelm Scherer’s classi- 
cal Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, supplemented like the third 
by Oskar F. Walzel’s account of German literature since Goethe’s 
death, and provided with Josef Kérner’s bibliography, which has 
been brought up to the very year of publication, 1928, is an event 
which should be welcomed by every student of German literature, 
be he professional or layman. 

This is not the piace for another eulogy, however well merited, 
of Wilhelm Scherer, who achieved so much in the brief span of 
forty-five years, and whom Friedrich Ramhorst, the promoter of 
the third edition, fittingly spoke of as “ein genialer Forscher von 
divinatorischer Begabung und nachschaffender Phantasie, ein 
Meister der schéngeistigen Darstellung, ein begeisterter und begei- 
sternder Lehrer und ein wahrhaft edler Mensch.” Nor is it the 
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place to laud the comparatively brief but masterly excursus of 
Oskar F. Walzel on the literature since Goethe’s death, once issued 
in book-form as Deutsche Dichtung seit Gothes Tod, then appended 
in a smaller mold to the third edition of Scherer, and now 
thoroughly revised for the new edition. In this new shape it 
comprises five clear, crisp chapters, viz. 1) Von der Julirevolution 
bis 1848, 2) Bliitezeit des Realismus, 3) In der Friihzeit des neuen 
Reichs, 4) Vom Eindruck zum Ausdruck, 5) Nachkriegdichtung. 

But the section of the new edition to which the scholar will 
inevitably turn first is the selective bibliography of Josef Korner 
of Prague. It is in every respect a remarkable piece of work. 
Comprising 170 pages of small but easily legible print, it consists 
of three parts: The first is a general section on bibliographies ; 
histories of literature ranging from those of the broadest scope to 
the more specialized types; journals; collections like Kirschner, 
the Neudrucke and the Literaturdenkmale; tolk-lore; and the 
science of literature. The other two sections, Besonderer Teil and 
Anhang, are concurrent with the text. 

The selection of titles for a bibliography to cover the whole range 
of German literature, even if it runs to 170 pages (I judge that 
there are 10,000 titles), is a racking task, but K6rner has exercised 
the nicest discrimination throughout. In this age of overproduc- 
tion I should be at a loss to name a better bibliography of this 
kind to which to send a young student of German literature. 

And so far as American scholars are concerned, it will be a 
source of gratification for them to find that the fruits of their 
scholarship are given full and due recognition. I find scarcely a 
page, especially in the portion dealing with more recent litera- 
ture, which does not contain at least one American name. 

There are two indices, one for the Scherer section, the other for 
Walzel’s contribution. This I think is unfortunate, for it detracts 
ffrom their usefulness. Why could they not be telescoped, since 
the work is now a unit? 

The paper, press-work and general make-up of the volume are 
beyond reproach. 


Epwin H. ZEyYDEL. 


University of Cincinnati. 


Le Réve hellénique chez les poétes parnassiens. Par FERNAND 
Desonay. Paris, Champion, 1928. Pp. xxxii + 429. 


That the Parnassians are rapidly coming into their own as 
subjects for scholarly investigation is evident from a perusal of M. 
Desonay’s bulky tome, which, however, might more properly have 
been named: le Réve hellénique chez quelques poétes parnassiens, 
since a little less than half of its 420 pages are devoted to Leconte 
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de Lisle, Banville is disposed of in a few paragraphs, and a number 
of lesser Parnassians—Dierx, Glatigny, Silvestre, Lafenestre, 
Mendés, Soulary, Valade and Mérat—are sketchily treated in less 
than three pages. The author declares, in an Avant-Propos, that 
the object of his researches was to study only one phase of Par- 
nassian poetry, its Hellenic aspect, and he at once sets down his 
conclusions: first, that the Hellenism of Leconte de Lisle and 
Heredia is “ superficielle en vérité, sous ses apparence érudites,” ? 
that “Vhellénisme, le néo-hellénisme dans la littérature parnas- 
sienne est faux;”? and, second, that the Hellenism of Louis 
Ménard and Anatole France is far more genuine than that of the 
authors of Jes Poémes barbares and les Trophées. The study con- 
sists of four chapters devoted to the four men just mentioned, one 
to a bird’s-eye view of the history of Hellenism in France, one to 
“le Parnasse,” and a brief concluding chapter. An excellent 
twenty-page bibliography and an index are also provided. 

In the first chapter of what the author refers to as “ cette 
modeste étude,” * D. makes some strictures as to the supposed per- 
fection of André Chénier’s poetic form and its influence on Leconte 
de Lisle. He is not at all in sympathy with M. Kramer’s attempt 
to find the source for virtually all of Leconte de Lisle’s inspira- 
tion in the poetry of Chénier, a point with which the present re- 
viewer is heartily in accord.* D’s chapter on Louis Ménard is a 
fine tribute to the intelligence, the erudition, and the poetic gifts 
of the man who had succeeded in penetrating the spirit of the 
Greeks so well that his comrades affectionately called him 
“Menardos.” D. establishes to the point of virtual certainty the 
thoroughness of Ménard’s understanding of Greek life and culture 
and the preponderant réle he played in inclining Leconte de Lisle 
towards Hellenic antiquity. 

With respect to the master of the Parnassians, D.’s object is to 
prove “que toutes ces évocations grecques procédent avant tout, 
sinon uniquement, d’un besoin poétique d’exprimer en de beaux vers 
des spectacles de beauté.”* Filled with an “enthousiasme sacré 
pour la beauté,” * Leconte de Lisle, from preference, chose Greek 
subjects as molds for his perfectly-formed poems; contrary to the 
general conception, he had very little genuine erudition, his back- 
grounds, his costumes, his descriptive details show only a scanty 
first-hand acquaintance with the civilization of Hellas; and his 
heaping-up of Greek names as well as his bizarre insistence on 


1 Le Réve hellénique chez les poétes parnassiens, p. xxv. 
* Tbid., p. xxvi. 
2 Ibid., p. 348. 
*Vide Cornelis Kramer: André Chénier et les Parnassiens: Leconte de 
Lisle (Paris, Champion, 1925). 

® Le Réve hellénique, p. 205. 
* Ibid., p. 237. 
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attempting to make their orthography conform as closely as possible 
to their originals are, for D., only a smoke-screen to blind the 
reader to the true paucity of the poet’s learning. “Je ne puis 
m’empécher de constater qu’il s’agit tout au plus d’une brillante 
facade destinée 4 masquer la pauvreté de l’édifice: la science n’est, 
pour Leconte de Lisle, que le moyen dont le but est l’art.”* In 
thus reducing all of Leconte de Lisle’s art-striving to the aesthetic 
point of view,® in limiting this point of view to “la contempla- 
tion intérieure de Vidéal grec qu'il portait en lui,”® and in 
predicting that further study would prove that Leconte de Lisle 
not only was not a Greek, “il n’est pas davantage Hindou, ni 
Egyptien, ni Scandinave, ni Parisien non plus, mais rien qu’un 
créole, faiseur de beaux vers briilés de soleil,” ?° D. seems some- 
what carried away by his eagerness to reduce a complex subject to 
a simple thesis; and the present reviewer inclines to the view that 
it is unfair to call Leconte de Lisle “rien qu’un créole.” 
Turning to Anatole France, “de nos poétes hellénisants, des 
Parnassiens le plus helléniste,’ D. demonstrates without much 
difficulty that the latter is animated by a far more genuinely 
“ intelligent ” Hellenism. This he finds especially in the quality of 
his inspiration, which, as manifested particularly in les Noces 
corinthiennes, distinguishes itself by “le sentiment religieux, la 
préoccupation du divin,” “4 despite the fact that France’s philoso- 
phy of life is a “ scepticisme volontiers négateur.”*4 Along with 
Louis-Xavier de Ricard, D. cannot understand those who pass 
lightly over France’s two volumes of verse as being unworthy of 
consideration, and expresses profound regret that he saw fit to 
abandon poetry as an art-medium. As for Heredia, whom D. con- 
siders only second to Leconte de Lisle as “le plus grand ouvrier qui 
soit du plus beau vers francais, l’alexandrin classique,” 7? he, too, 
like the creole of the fle Bourbon, despite a lavish display of 
Greek nomenclature and mythology, has no real erudition, has 
nothing but “un vernis de science.” ** Whatever credit he may 
deserve as master-sonnetteer, as “ peintre, roi des visuels,” as 
“ imagier-enlumineur,” ** Heredia, “le représentant le plus complet 
de la génération parnassienne ainsi caractérisée, n’a eu garde 
d’abonder dans le sens de la véritable érudition,”** a statement 
which D. establishes by almost the same arguments which he had 
used to demolish Leconte de Lisle’s claims to profound learning. 
The sum total of D.’s investigations is contained in one brief 
sentence: “ Nous n’avons pas découvert le néo-hellénisme parnas- 
sien,” for “le réve hellénique chez les Parnassiens n’est qu’un bril- 


Ibid., p. 275. 13 Thid., p. 289. 
* Vide, p. 279. 18 Tbid., p. 408. 
* bid., p. 281. 14 Thid., p. 400. 
Ibid. p- xxvi. 45 Tbid., p. 415. 
Tbid., p. 
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lant météore.” ** The entire study is based on the most solid docu- 
mentation and careful examination of the texts of the poets dis- 
cussed, yet it is written in an animated style, pleasing to read, and 
with a sound logical skill, which, despite an occasional show of 
pugnacity and an apparent fondness for paradoxes, almost always 
leaves the reader convinced. By his thorough knowledge of the 
poetry of the period from 1850 to 1880 as well as by his fund of 
information on the history, philosophy, and economics of the era, 
effectively set off by a thought-provoking style, D. has achieved an 
incisive criticism of the Hellenic phase of Parnassian poetry. 


AARON SCHAFFER. 
The University of Texas. 


The Oxford Book of Regency Verse, 1798-1837. ‘Chosen by H. 8. 
Mitrorp. New York, Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 
viii + 888. $3.75. 


It was not an easy matter to select the material for this anthology 
and, while improvements could unquestionably be made, it is doubt- 
ful if within the limits set any one else could have made a better 
choice. The difficulty is illustrated in the title, which Mr. Milford 
himself finds “ unsatisfactory.” Would not the usual term “ Roman- 
tic” with all its limitations have been better, inasmuch as the 
explanatory dates “1798-1837” follow?’ Several more extensive 
selections from the same field have been issued for the use of 
American college classes but, although students will generally 
prefer them, they are much bulkier and less attractive and none 
covers the minor figures so well as this Oxford Book. LEighty- 
five poets are represented and two-fifths of the space is given to 
seventy-four less-known writers, some of them quite forgotten. 
Particular attention is called to Hood and Darley as “ names which 
have hardly yet received their proper honour.” 

The plan of the series to give only pieces written between 
certain years has the obvious disadvantage of excluding the early 
and late work of Wordsworth and Landor and of including only the 
first productions of Tennyson and Browning. Furthermore, the 
reader is likely to forget that there is a good deal of Blake, some 
Crabbe, Rogers, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey in the earlier 
volume and that Hunt’s “Jenny Kissed Me” was published in 
1838. Yet the plan has the real merit of helping to break down the 
barriers which have made the ever-changing stream of literature 
appear to be a series of lakes connected by a creek. One may, for 


18 Ibid., p. 417. 
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example, learn something from the present volume about the tran- 
sition, so strangely ignored, from “ Regency ” to Victorian poetry. 

Wordsworth has the most space (103 pages), then Byron (80 
pages), Shelley (72 pages), and Keats (62 pages). Byron’s “ Ave 
Maria” from Don Juan is omitted as is his “ On this Day I com- 
plete ” but 12 pages are given over to “ At the Gate of Heaven” 
(which proves to be The Vision of Judgment) and Southey has 22 
pages! Shelley’s “ To the Nile” is included but not “ Ozymandias,” 
or “ Madonna, wherefore hast thou sent,” or “ Far, Far, away,” 
or “ Euganean Hills,” or “ The Sensitive Plant” or Alastor. Yet 
the volume has the great merit of being really fresh and un- 
hackneyed and of paying due heed to longer poems, even The 
Excursion, The Recluse, and The Fall of Hyperion. Unfortu- 


nately there is no index of titles or of the selections from each 
writer. 


Raymonp D. HAVENs. 


Mittelalter und Antike bei William Morris. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Mediaevalismus in England, von ExtsaBet C. 
Kuster. Berlin und Leipzig, 1928. Pp. iv + 239. 


The subtle and delicate problem which this book sets for itself is 
the analysis of Morris’s medievalism and its effect upon his mind 
and upon his classical materials in the three earliest volumes of his 
poetry. Since Morris’s medievalism is probably his most salient 
characteristic as a poet, this book is of first importance to the 
student of Morris and of medievalism in the nineteenth century. 
In the large clarity of its plan, and in its ability to fit small, well- 
chosen details into the larger development of the theme, the book 
is admirable. 

Fraulein Kiister treads the familiar ground of Morris’s youth— 
his reading of Chaucer, Malory, Froissart, Scott, Keats, Ruskin, his 
preoccupation with Gothic architecture, his discipleship under 
Rossetti in the arts of painting and poetry—to show that, as he 
himself said, he was “ simply steeped in medievalism.” He thought 
in terms of medieval tapestries; “thought is a color, anguish a 
painted problem.” Only in religion and psychology was he not 
medieval. He was pagan and modern. The coming of Christi- 
anity to England does not compensate for “ the loss of the stories 
I might have had of how the folk of Middlesex ate and drank and 
loved and quarrelled and met their death in the tenth century.” 
Practically, as Fraulein Kiister is careful to show, Morris believed 
that we should study the middle ages, but not in order to revive or 
imitate them. The methods of the medieval masters must be 
adapted to uses of the modern world. Nevertheless, his studies left 
Morris’s mind full of medieval images, 
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Morris had a simple and characteristic recipe, for writing poetry: 
“Read it through and then shut the book and write it out again 
as a new story for yourself.” In the Defence of Guenevere this 
method of writing produces no problem, for the prevailing medie- 
valism of Morris’s mind is at ease in a medieval subject, and we get 
Froissart and Malory animated by the method and psychology of 
Rossetti and Browning. But in the Scenes from the Fall of Troy 
Morris encounters a classical subject. Yet the Greek element is 
hardly observable, for Morris found what he sought in Lydgate’s 
Troy-Book, Caxton’s Recuyell of Historyes of Troy (“a piece of 
undiluted medievalism ”), the legends of Benoit de Sainte-More 
and Guido delle Colonne, and above all in Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Criseyde. He retold the tales in the dramatic and emotional 
manner of his own times. 

The Life and Death of Jason Fraulein Kiister finds to be the 
least medieval of Morris’s poems. Probably Lydgate’s account led 
him to deal with the story, and indeed the foreground is full of 
medieval properties. Colchis, like Troy, is a medieval city with 
great swinging bells, spires and weather-vanes; it is a medieval 
fortress, garrisoned by medieval knights in armor, with medieval 
ladies watching from the walls. But the background, the land- 
scape, the gods are all Greek; and one encounters everywhere such 
classical epithets upon the sea as “the bitter trackless sea,” and 
“the restless plain, Unharvested of any.” The intense emotional 
quality of the earlier poems is gone. One wishes that the study 
could have included the Harthly Paradise, where the medieval and 
classical are placed in juxtaposition, in order that we might know 
whether it is the Greek subject alone which robs Morris of his 
emotional intensity. 

Fraulein Kiister goes much more deeply than other critics have 
done into the history, analysis, and aesthetic estimate of the in- 
fluence of the middle ages. The. English or American reader will 
find her chapter upon the history of medievalism in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries the least valuable, and will mark many 
typographical errors; but these are easily pardoned in the light of 
her original and valuable conclusions. 


WILLIAM CLYDE DEVANE. 
Yale Uniwersity. 


Johnsonian Gleanings, Part V, The Doctor’s Life, 1728-1735. By 
ALEYN LYELL ReapDe. Privately printed for the Author, Lon- 
don, 1928. 


This is the fifth instalment of Mr. Reade’s commentary on the 
early life of Samuel Johnson. As the publication of his studies 
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proceeds, the ambitious nature of the author’s undertaking becomes 
apparent. It is nothing less than a rewriting of the biography of 
Johnson, based on examination of all the documents that survive. 
The laborious and meticulous care with which this work is done 
fully justifies Mr. Reade’s ambition. Only a careful student of the 
volumes can realize how much new information—information of no 
mean importance—they contain. 

The first four chapters deal with Johnson’s residence at Oxford, 
as a student in Pembroke College. It is now proved, beyond all 
doubt, that his residence there terminated about the middle of 
December, 1729, and that he never returned as a student. His 
entire sojourn had lasted a little over thirteen months. This Cro- 
ker opined many decades ago; but, Boswell’s firm belief that 
Johnson’s residence ended only in October, 1731, has made later 
critics very chary of accepting it whole-heartedly. Now the early 
departure is definitely proved from the ‘buttery books’ of Pem- 
broke College. These are records of charges made against the 
students for board and incidental expenses, as well as fines for non- 
residence and the like. Mr. Reade is able to show that the later 
charges against Johnson are for non-attendance and not for com- 
mons and incidental expenses. The latter end on December 12th, 
1729. The matter is now settled once for all. 

The significance of Johnson’s brief career at Oxford, the light 
that it throws on the way in which his learning must have been 


acquired, and the essential irregularity of his studies, will not be 
missed. Moreover, it is now definitely established that the cause 
of his departure was melancholia, not poverty. Poor he undoubt- 
edly was, but not so impecunious as to be obliged to leave. This 
explanation was, it appears, carefully kept from Boswell. Its 
nature, which Johnson once revealed to Dr. Swinfen, is not, properly 
enough, investigated by Mr. Reade. 


C. B. TINKER. 
Yale University. 


The Complete Works of John Webster. Edited by F. L. Lucas. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1928. 4 vols., pp. xvii-+ 288, 
vi + 372, vi+ 339, vii+ 274. $25. 


“ Webster’s plays stand in urgent need of re-editing.” Thus Dr. 
Greg in the Modern Language Quarterly for December, 1900. In 
presenting us with the first “complete” edition in seventy years 
Mr. Lucas meets one of the long-standing needs of seventeenth- 
century scholarship. On the whole, this is a satisfying edition. 
Special students will wish that in certain details more considera- 
tion had been shown for their convenience, but most of them will 
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cheerfully acquiesce in a handling of these plays designed to “ get 
them enjoyed ” by the general lover of first-rate drama. It is a 
tribute to the editor’s sincerity and skill that as one closes his book 
one’s dominant conviction is of Webster’s greatness. 

That this rests almost wholly on two plays is doubtless regret- 
table: had we been master of all the revels we would have ordered 
the Elizabethan drama differently, abbreviating Fletcher’s copious 
production by pouring some of his fertility (though not of his 
facility) into Websters mould. But the great thing is that The 
White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi do support their author’s 
right to stand nearest Shakespeare among those Elizabethans who 
specialized in the drama of passion. A Tussaud laureate? If 
Webster is that, so is Shakespeare. It is a fatuous taste that pro- 
fesses to relish the peculiarly Elizabethan in the man from Strat- 
ford, and to abhor it in the other men. Webster has suffered from 
this sort of criticism, as well as from the opposite kind. In none 
of his chambers of horrors, however macabre and indeed Web- 
sterian, would the pulses of Titus or Cornwall or even Hamlet have 
failed temperately to keep time. Nor, on the other hand, did 
Webster cunningly incorporate overtures to a squeamish posterity 
by walking more sedately than his colleagues amongst manifold 
temptations to play naughty tricks of word-jugglery. In his twi- 
light it is often hard to follow the airy tossing of double, triple, 
and even quadruple entendres, but Mr. Lucas explains enough of 
them to dispose permanently of the notion that Webster is unus- 
ually (and unaccountably) pure. Nahum Tate did not think so, 
as is attested by the number of bawdy lines he leaves out of Injured 
Love, his adaptation of The White Devil. 

In his critical remarks, Mr. Lucas takes uncompromisingly the 
only sound position for Webster, the historical one. His General 
Introduction is a capital refutation of Archer’s attack, and one of 
the best short expositions of the Elizabethan methods and the atti- 
tude the modern student must adopt. Besides his critical sound- 
ness and his frankness in annotation, the editor’s scrupulous 
acknowledgments to his predecessors and his general vivacity call 
for special commendation. Even his commentary is full of amus- 
ing reading. 

In trying to satisfy the general reader without neglecting the 
scholar, Mr. Lucas occasionally falls between stools. His page 
does not succeed in giving an unblurred picture of the old text, 
nor is it so free from difficulties, especially of punctuation, that the 
layman will always find the going smooth. In general, the treat- 
ment of the text is properly conservative. In refreshing contrast 
to the methods of several recent editors of Elizabethan plays, fanci- 
ful descriptions of scenes (so often unlocalized by the dramatist) 
are excluded and even derided, Mr. Lucas contenting himself with 
concise directions warranted by the text itself, and with notes sug- 
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gesting where on the original stage the action probably took place. 
“Complete Works” is somewhat misleading, since several plays 
are not reprinted which Webster had at least a finger in. Mr. 
Lucas proposes that a play by several collaborators should appear 
only in editions of the chief contributor, a principle open for 
obvious reasons to serious question. Anything for a Quiet Life and 
The Fair Maid of the Inn are nevertheless included as well as 
Webster’s three “ own” plays, the non-dramatic works, and Appius 
and Virginia and A Cure for a Cuckold. 

These works appear to be printed with a very high degree of 
accuracy, though it is a pity that Mr. Lucas did not think it worth 
while to collate more editions, independently of Professor Samp- 
son. Anyone who takes the trouble to produce a full-length edi- 
tion of a major Elizabethan dramatist ought to take the slight 
additional trouble of making it a variorum. A hasty collation of 
Mr. Lucas’s text of The White Devil with the Harvard copy of 
Q 1612 (which at all points where the editor cites variations agrees 
with the Garrick and not the Dyce copy) revealed only the follow- 
ing discrepancies, some of which may of course be due to individual 
variants. 1, li, 271, Q misprints: “fte[qujently”; 11, i, s. D. 
after 1. 66, Q: “French Kmbassadours”; 111, ii, 1, Q: “as- 
singd”; 11, li, 143, Q: “at”; Iv, i, 135, Q: “shalllow”; rv, 
i, 143, Q: “ Superos”; v, i, 161, Q: “sattin,” not “fattin”; v, 
ili, 241, Q: “to it” for “tot”; v, vi, 32, Q: “theee”; v, vi, 
301, Q: “ what.” 

I append some casual notes, chiefly exegetical, on the same play. 
I, ii, 54: Since the editor chastely but flatly annotates improper 
passages, the pun here may be noticed. See the emphasis capital 
and compare a well-known anecdote of John Downes’s. I, ii, 178: 
“ say you shall be sure of me.” ‘There can be little doubt that 
Webster intended so. The correction is made in Tate’s Injured 
Love. 

11, i, 90-98: The sense seems to be that Brachiano’s irregulari- 
ties, to which are now due his absences from home, will eventually 
induce venereal disease, which will lay him up at home. “ A meere 
tale of a tub” doubtless refers to the “ powdering tub of infamy,” 
and the application of his figurative language is given by Fran- 
cisco in 1. 98: “ When Stagges grow melancholike you’le finde the 
season.” “ Season” seems to glance at the tub, as well as to mean 
“the proper season [to understand what I have just said].” A 
later allusion (11, i, 321-324) to the weeping stag also furnishes a 
clue to Fra.’s meaning here. Camillo is describing the “ Em- 


bleme”: 
Here is a Stag my Lord hath shed his hornes, 


And for the losse of them the poore beast weepes— 
The word, Inopem me copia fecit. 


Monticelso glosses: “That is. / Plenty of hornes hath made him 
poore of hornes,” which to Mr. Lucas “ remains obscure.” But the 
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horns in both passages seem only in part allusive to cuckoldry—we 
are dealing here, if I read aright, with triple entendres. (Cf. Farmer 
and Henley, Slang and its Analogues, 111, 351.) Certainly Mr. 
Lucas is right in rejecting Professor Sampson’s citation of As You 
Like It, 11, i, 33-43, but 1 think he is wrong in concluding that the 
tag from Ovid “is not conspicuously apposite.” If “horns” car- 
ries this third meaning, nothing could be more so, and both passages 
become perfectly clear. In 1. 98 Fra. is warning his brother-in- 
law against the consequences of his practices, and Mont.’s point 
in l. 324 seems to be, not cuckoldry, but impotence. Though his 
next speech (ll. 325-326) is on cuckoldry, that state has in Camil- 
lo’s case come about through the other, as Fra.’s next speech hints. 
Cam. is unmistakably first presented (by Flamineo, I, ii, 26-32) as 
impotent on account of previous excesses. Perhaps Cam.’s remark 
(1, ii, 88) suggests that impotence is his plight, rather than the 
cuckoldry of Fla.’s jokes. If so, the line is dramatically ironical, 
since Fla. has already shown us that he knows the truth. If my 
interpretation is the right one, “these [horns]” in 11, i, 359, also 
carries a triple meaning. 

11, i, 122: A better proof that “ danske ” — “ Danish,” not “ of 
Dantzig,” than Denmark’s being “a great place for drums,” is 
Polonius’s “ Inquire me first what Danskers are in Paris,” where 
the whole point of this assay of bias depends on Reynaldo’s gos- 
sipping with Laertes’s compatriots. 11, i, 164: Despite the “ Ital- 
ian Plague” of A Cure, v, i, 259, it hardly seems necessary to 
suppose “Italian ” a case of personification. Probably merely the 
language is meant: “Jealousy! I have yet to learn the meaning 
of that word in our language!” This is a touch of local color, and 
if personified would be incongruous in the mouth of an Italian 
speaker. II, i, 183-184: Undoubtedly the corpulence of the his- 
torical Bracciano is transferred to Fra. One would like to know 
whether Webster chose to ignore history and make his lover more 
attractive, or was thinking of the figure of one of the Queen’s Men, 
or made the change simply for the sake of Brachiano’s sneer. But 
while Webster’s motive is uncertain, we can be sure that in making 
this change he forgot Fra.’s appearance in Act v, where no refer- 
ence is made to the Moor’s corpulence; this certainly renders his 
disguise less plausible. 111, i, 23: “ catch conyes” is explained as 
“ cheat,” and reference is made to the alleged simplicity of the 
cony. This is a good example of Webster’s talent for word-play: 
it is actually a quadruple entendre! The literal meaning carries 
on the Lawyer’s assertion that the Cardinal “ will ferit them,” and 
the cited meaning is also glanced at. In addition “ conyes” here 
carries its frequent meaning of “ sweethearts,” and probably an 
indecent derivation from this third meaning is also intended. See 
N.E.D. 11, ii, 285: Mr. Lucas rejects the parallel with Tourneur 
and proposes another, with Chapman, as an aid in dating the play. 
But he ignores Professor Stoll’s retraction and Professor Kitt- 
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redge’s opinion that Vittoria’s cry (cf. “ A rescue! ”) is taken from 
life. (Stoll, Webster, “ Errata and Addenda,” p. 215.) 

v, i, 180-181: I am sceptical of indecorum here. Mr. Lucas 
follows N.E£.D in defining “ bedstaffe” as one of the staves laid 
across the bedstocks to support the bedding (in which case it would 
be inconvenient to come at for a weapon) and also as a staff used 
in making the bed, especially when the latter stood in a recess. Dr. 
Johnson defines it as “a wooden pin stuck anciently on the sides 
of the bedstead, to hold the clothes from slipping on either side.” 
“For this,” says NV. £. D., “no authority is given, and no corrobo- 
rative evidence has been found.” The passage before us appears 
to corroborate it. The maids dare not use the pin to keep the bed- 
clothes on, lest their mistress snatch it up and beat them with it. 
So, according to Zanche, the clothes slide off, and the girls catch 
cold. v, iii, 239: Though I can cite no parallel, I suspect a double 
meaning in “Irish mantle” here and in ll. 244-247. Cf. the jocose 
compounds with “ Scotch ” so numerous in the vulgar tongue today, 
and a long list with “Irish” in Farmer and Henley. YV, iii, 246: 
This speech belongs of course to “[Fra.],” not to “ Fla.,” who 
has left the stage at 1. 215. Q 1612 reads “ Fla.,” an easy mistake, 
since some of Fra.’s speeches are tagged “ Flo.,” i. e., Florence. 

An odd slip in the preface locates the Leland Stanford in “ Co- 
lumbia, U.S. A.” 


HAZELTON SPENCER. 


Farms and Fanes of Ancient Norway (Instituttet for Sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning, Serie A, No. 1x), by Maenis 
OLsEN. Pp. xvi + 349. Oslo, 1928. 


This volume is a translation (done by Th. Gleditsch) of Pro- 
fessor Olsen’s “ Aittegard og helligdom,” printed as No. 1xa of the 
same series. It bears the subtitle, “'The place-names of a country 
discussed in their bearings on social and religious history.” The 
preface of the work is, in effect, a plea for the prosecution of place- 
name studies. The author says, very justly, that “comparative 
place-name studies are in reality comparative research into the 
civilizations of the world. It is therefore of the greatest im- 
portance that place-name studies should be organized inter- 
nationally.” The work itself is a valuable contribution to the 
history and the pre-history of Norway, and, as such, it sheds light 
on Germanic civilization generally. In his first chapter Mr. Olsen 
clears the ground, distinguishing between place-names that are 
historically significant and those that are not; moreover, he makes 
an important distinction between names bestowed by travelers and 
names bestowed locally. In the chapters that follow, Mr. Olsen 
takes up various types of names and determines their age and their 
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social rank. In so doing he gives us, in effect, a history of the 
prehistoric and early historic settlement and growth of Norway. 
Of particular interest to Anglists and Germanists generally are his 
conclusions about certain heathen cults. Thus, he shows that hérgr 
was associated primarily (if not exclusively) with the worship of 
Freyr (= OE. Ing). In this connection I may point out that the 
Danes in Beowulf are called Ing-wine and their place of worship 
is referred to as a “herg-tref” (v. 175). Again, Mr. Olsen 
makes it clear that the god Vali has a peculiarly old and intimate 
relation to OSinn, and from this we may conclude with confidence 
that he belongs among the Aisir, like his father, and is out of place 
among the Vanir. From this fact it follows that his name cannot 
be derived from an earlier *Vanila or the like, as Sievers derives it 
(PBB. XVIII, 583). My own etymology of Vali (printed in 
Hamlet I, 169f.), which connects the name with the verb vdla 
‘wail,’ seems to be the only reasonable explanation of the name. 
Baldr’s bewailer, or mourner, must in the nature of the case be his 
avenger too, and vengeance, as Mr. Olsen points out, is Vali’s sole 
function. The translation is accurate but at times heavy and 


unidiomatic. 
Kemp 


André Marvell, poéte, puritain, patriote, 1621-1678. By PIERRE 
Lecgouts. Paris and New York, Henri Didier and Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1928. Pp. xii + 514. 
$6.00. 


Donne the Craftsman. An essay upon the structure of the Songs 
and Sonets. By Pierre Lecovuis. The same. Pp. 102. 


$1.25. 


Recent articles by M. Pierre Legouis, as well as the expression 
of indebtedness to him by Professor Margoliouth in his recent 
editions of Marvell’s Poems and Letters (1927), have heralded this 
elaborate biographical and critical study of Marvell. M. Legouis 
has in turn profited from the work of Mr. Margoliouth; and the 
result of this splendid codperation has been to add greatly to the 
value and authority of the work of each. The student of the 
seventeenth century will find in their three volumes a complete 
guide to the scholarship, old and new, on Marvell. 

The study by Legouis is of the type established by French 
tradition, a comprehensive treatment, the mature product of many 
years of reading and research, aiming at exhaustiveness and 
balance. It is impossible in a review to indicate the wealth of 
material in such a work. Every aspect of Marvell’s life and 
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writing is discussed, from the location of his London lodgings to 
the peculiarities of his vocabulary, in the study of which M. Legouis 
finds some interesting short-comings of the N.E.D. In spite of 
these vast collections of material, however, the figure of Marvell 
is not modified greatly from that of more recent tradition, as 
M. Legouis himself points out (p. 444). And Mary Marvell, 
the mysterious widow, remains as mysterious as ever. /.s for prob- 
lems of the higher order, such as the personality, the liverary char- 
acter, and the religious nature of Marvell, M. Legouis repeatedly 
insists on the complex and even contradictory elements that make 
up the whole man. In his painstaking examination of them he has 
shown a commendable reluctance to force facts to a conclusion, even 
though his presentation has thereby lost somewhat in vividness. 
But if any future critic succeeds by divination in presenting a 
complete and coherent explanation of Marvell, it will be to a great 
extent due to M. Legouis’ book. 

In his secondary thesis M. Legouis protests against the appre- 
ciation of Donne which “makes him a sort of romantic genius, 
uncouth and unkempt, who cared nothing for the form of poetry 
so long as he could unlock his heart with the key, not of the 
regular sonnet, but of the irregular lyric” (p. 11). No doubt he 
is in the main correct, and the emphasis he places on Donne as a 
craftsman in verse is valuable. Particularly interesting is his 
study of Donne’s use of stanzaic form. He is on more debatable 
ground when he tries to find in Donne’s lyrics an anticipation of 
the dramatic monologue. He thus interprets The Hxtasie as the 
poet speaking to a real woman instead of to the reader; for in- 
stance, he thinks that at line 34 Donne “knows the woman has 
been out of her intellectual depth for some time,” and at the end 
of the poem he asks, “Is the woman so dazed that she should 
fail to suspect triumphant cynicism in that conclusion?” (See 
pp. 66 and 68). By this kind of psychologizing M. Legouis 
reduces the poem to an exercise in seduction by the process of 
talking about things the woman does not understand! It is per- 
haps because he presses too far the dramatic nature of Donne’s 
lyrics, that M. Legouis dismisses too curtly the philosophical ele- 
ment in them, both libertine and idealistic. 

Regrettably, this brochure on Donne is disfigured by an ex- 
cessive number of mis-prints. 

Louts I. BREDvoLD. 
University of Michigan. 


Charles de Coster. By JosrpH Hanse. Palais des Académies. 
Bruxelles. 1928. Frs. 30. 


The grand master of contemporary Belgian literature is here pre- 
sented in a monograph which promises to be definitive. Submitted 
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as a doctoral dissertation to the University of Louvain in 1925, 
crowned by the Royal Belgian Academy in 1927 and published late 
in 1928, it contains the fruit of six years’ research. The centennial 
celebration of 1927 put at the author’s disposal new material which 
he has carefully sifted, and little of significance is left for future 
gleaners. The work is executed in the best traditions of French 
scholarship, combining thoroughness with consideration for the 
reader’s convenience. It may serve as an introduction to the little- 
explored domain of modern Belgian letters. The opening chapter 
treats of the personality and environment of De Coster; the second 
passes in review his fugitive works—manuscript or published in 
forgotten journals—and then examines in some detail the secondary 
volumes. The remaining two-thirds of the book offer a masterly 
study of the Légende d’Ulenspiegel in all its aspects. M. Hanse’s 
main effort is to demonstrate the essential unity of the legend, 
often attacked by earlier critics. He reveals the skill of his author 
in welding together the multifarious sources—rather legendary 
and historical than purely literary—into a psychologically and 
artistically harmonious whole. He has justified his conclusion: 
“Si le récit semble s’éparpiller en mille épisodes, ceux-ci se rat- 
tachent clairement 4 une seule action.” M. H. too has cunningly 
wrought his book. Thus a technical discussion of De Coster’s 
language leads to the influence upon him of painters—a trait which 
he shared with subsequent Belgian writers. My own study of 
Belgian fiction led me to the belief that a knowledge of it is essen- 
tial to a thorough understanding of Verhaeren. M. H. confirms 
my theory by his concluding paragraph: 

Par son cuvre ot s’exprime Toute la Flandre, surtout la Flandre sen- 
suelle, vorace, révoltée, De Coster a révélé au monde, en les accroissant, 
les richesses de l’Ame flamande; il a préparé les voies ot un Verhaeren et 
tant d’autres devaient marcher 4 pas sonores.* 


BENJAMIN M. 


Reed College. 


La Légende de la Sacristine. Par Rosert GuIETTE. Paris: 
Champion, 1927. 554 pages. Bibl. de la RLC. 


Travail énorme, surtout d’érudition, d’un auteur belge, éléve de 
M. Bayot, érudit belge aussi. S’inspire de la méthode si intelli- 
gente de Bédier (Fabliauz); mais manque du génie littéraire de 
ce maitre. 

La légende de la sacristine n’est pas une des plus anciennes, 
puisque les premiéres versions (latines, frangaises ou néerlandaises) 


1 For this volume, address the author at 12 Place de L’Esplanade, Alost, 
Belgique. MM. Hanse and Koninckx will publish shortly, in a limited 
edition, a bibliography of Charles De Coster. For it address La Renais- 
sance d’Occident, 32 Avenue des Ombrages, Bruxelles. Frs. 40. 
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ne remontent pas au-delé du premier quart ou milieu du XIII¢ 
siécle; mais c’est une des plus répandues. M. Guiette donne 
d’amples détails bibliographiques pour environ 200 textes en toutes 
les langues d’Europe 4 peu prés, et méme en langues orientales; 
et il descend jusqu’au Miracle, la piéce 4 grand spectacle montée 
par Max Reinhardt au Century Theater de New-York en 1924 (4 
laquelle il attribue une importance peut-étre exagérée). Il y a 
aussi une section spéciale ol sont examinés des “ thémes secondai- 
res,” et une autre pour des “ Versions composites.” Rarement 
Vauteur se trouve dans la nécessité de parler sans avoir étudié les 
textes mémes ; il semble familier avec bien des langues. En somme, 
de cette abondance du moyen-ige 4 nos jours, il convient de retenir 
seulement un nombre assez restreint de traitements: celui du 
Dialogus Miraculorum, de Césaire d’Heisterbach (la plus ancienne 
version latine, vers 1225) ; Gautier de Coincy; Mielot (15° siécle) ; 
la Beatrijs (anonyme néerlandaise, 14° siécle); Lope de Vega 
(1610); Nodier (1837); Gottfried Keller (1872); Villiers de 
V’Isle Adam (1888) ; Davidson (1904?) ; Maeterlinck (1901) ; et, 
nous assure-t-on, Teirlinck (1923). 

Les variations sont naturellement innombrables—et le plus 
souvent sans importance du reste; et l’histoire est présentée tantot 
comme exemplum ou en simple résumé, tantét comme miracle, 
tantét comme récit en prose ou en vers . . . méme comme panto- 
mime, ou en film; parfois le lieu est anonyme, parfois indiqué 
(a Vienne, 4 Cologne, Fontevrault, etc.) ; souvent il s’agit simple- 
ment d’une nonne, parfois il y des noms (Beatrice, Marguerite, 
Claire, Natalie, Claudie . . .); elle est sacristine, ou portiére, ou 
cellériére, ou trésoriére, ou grande dame; elle est absente du cou- 
vent, un an, sept ans, quinze ans; elle a méme des enfants; le 
miracle est attribué une fois 4 Sainte Catherine; etc. etc. Les 
interprétations aussi sont variées; il en est de purement catho- 
liques, d’ironiques, d’esthétiques; Gottfried Keller s’en sert pour 
glorifier la maternité, et Davidson pour attaquer la virginité. 

La premiére partie est principalement objective; auteur ajoute 
rarement des commentaires. La Seconde partie au contraire 
apporte un long commentaire personnel; c’est la plus faible, ne 
révélant aucune originalité, et prolixe et pleine de redites. Tant 
de choses paraissaient inutiles 4 dire; on comprend sans aide la 
valeur morale de la légende pour beaucoup d’esprits du moyen Age, 
et aussi pour qui cherche malice, qu’il est facile de se servir de 
cette histoire pour ridiculiser l’adoration de la Vierge. Quant aux 
légendes apparentées, comme celle du Sacristain et de la femme du 
chevalier, il suffisait de ’indiquer. Bref si le travail d’érudition de 
cette légende peut étre considéré comme accompli, pour longtemps 
en tous cas, le travail littéraire proprement dit, ou si l’on veut le 
travail d’interprétation souffrirait un nouveau traitement. 


ALBERT SCHINZ. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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Samuel Butler, Satires and Miscellaneous Poetry and Prose. Edited 
by René Lamar. Cambridge University Press, 1928. Pp. 
xxi + 504. 


Mr. Lamar’s collection of Butler’s satires and miscellaneous 
poetry and prose completes the three volume edition of the text of 
Butler in the Cambridge English Classics. The first volume 
(1905) supplies us with A. R. Waller’s edition of Hudibras; the 
second (1908), also edited by Waller, supplies the “ Characters ” 
and passages from Butler’s note-books; the third contains, we are 
told, all Butler’s writings not included in the late A. R. Waller’s 
earlier volumes. 

To estimate the value of Mr. Lamar’s collection we must con- 
sider two questions: (1) of what significance is the hitherto un- 
published material here presented us from the Butler MSS. in the 
British Museum?; and (2), does the editing render the volume 
serviceable to modern criticism ? 

One’s answer to the first question must be based largely upon 
an examination of the material included under the heading 
“ Poetical Thesaurus” (pp. 153-294) and in the Appendix (pp. 
399-465). This is so because the rest of the volume, save for two 
minor pieces, is a reprinting or re-editing of pieces already pub- 
lished. The “ Poetical Thesaurus” is highly interesting. Most 
of it is fresh from the Butler MSS., and, consisting as it does of 
snatches of verses upon all manner of topics, it gives us a more 
extensive view of Butler’s intellectual preoccupations, of his mag- 
nificently firm judgments, of his intense antipathies. The material 
contained in the Appendix is no less interesting. Here one finds 
over fifty pages of fragmentary verses for which the editor could 
find no convenient place in the “ Poetical Thesaurus,” over ten 
pages of various readings of, and additions to Hudtbras, and a 
letter of Butler’s to his sister on the education of her son. But 
though this entire body of fresh material is interesting by reason 
of the more extended view of Butler which it gives, there is dis- 
appointingly little here to afford a deeper insight into the satirist. 

Does the editing of this third volume render it serviceable to 
modern criticism? Mr. W. W. Greg, in a letter printed August 
23, 1928, in the Times Interary Supplement, called attention to 
several deficiencies in the editing. The order of the fragmentary 
verses as printed in the volume departs from the order in the MS.; 
since references to the folios are not supplied by the editor, it is 
difficult to check the printed version with the original. Mr. Greg, 
for one, has failed to find in the volume several passages contained 
in the MS. Furthermore, it seems that the printed text is some. 
times incorrect in its readings. 

RICARDO QUINTANA. 

Uniwersity of Wisconsin. 
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The Versification of Robert Browning. By HaRLAN HENTHORNE 
Hartcuer. Ohio State University Press, Columbus, 1928. 195 pp. 
This is a plain and competent account of Browning’s prosody, not 
overmuch burdened with theory and not too much given to mere 
statistics. “'The principles of [Browning’s] versification can best be 
stated,” says Dr. Hatcher, “ in terms of the syllabic structure of the 
measures ” ; or in other words by noting the typical variations of the 
metrical pattern and their frequency. Of course Browning was 
often as wilful in his use of meter as in his use of language; the 
two go together; and nothing startling transpires from a close 
examination of the metrical details. (Browning’s frequently vio- 
lent ways have, however, so affected Dr. Hatcher that he can say, 
p. 58, that “ there is nothing very exciting about Milton’s prosody.”) 
Most valuable are the first three or four chapters on blank verse; 
most disappointing is that on “ Browning’s Ear and Sense of Pat- 
tern,” which ought to have been a well-rounded summary of the 


whole subject. 
P. F. BAUM. 


English Verse Between Chaucer and Surrey: Being Examples of 
Conventional Secular Poetry, Exclusive of Romance, Ballad, Epic, 
and Drama, in the Period from Henry the Fourth to Henry the 
Eighth. By ELeaNor Prescortr Hammonp. Durham, North Caro- 
lina; Duke University Press, 1927. Pp. xii+ 591. Scholars and 
advanced students will be grateful for Miss Hammond’s valuable 
introductions to the various selections with their analysis of manu- 
script and textual relations, their condensed presentation of his- 
torical and literary backgrounds, and their admirable critical hib- 
liographies. These introductions are supplemented by 148 pages of 
notes well selected, packed with information, and thus, indispens- 
able to the student. The studies of Hoccleve, of Lydgate, including 
the Dance Macabre, of religious parody, of Charles d’Orléans, of 
Barclay, and of Skelton are notable contributions to scholarship. 
The reader will make a mistake if he supposes that these introduc- 
tions may be studied separately. Through them all runs incisive 
comment on verse and its form and on literary relations which not 
only adds material to the other studies of the book but gives wis- 
dom to the student of Chaucer, or Shakespeare, or Swift, or the 
moderns. 

In the General Introduction, Miss Hammond, accepting the 
challenge of her voluminous materials, has sought to evaluate and 
explain English Literature in the fifteenth century. She considers 
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this century not as an outgrowth of the fourteenth nor as a period 


of developing maturities in preparation for the Elizabethan Age, but 
as a peculiar literature produced by peculiar social and economic 
conditions. Her study is especially valuable for its analysis of 
verse forms, of educational opportunities, and of the balance be- 
tween individual assertion and conservative acceptance needed to 
produce great literature. 


D. D. GRIFFITH. 


Dryden und die rémische Kirche. By B. Joser Witp. Leipzig: 
Universitatsverlag von Robert Noske, 1928. Pp. ix+90. Frei- 
burg dissertation. One result of the curious neglect of Dryden by 
modern scholarship is that we still await a really searching psy- 
chological and historical study of his religious opinions and their 
expression in his poetry. Such a study, if it were competently 
done, would disentangle the complex forces, intellectual as well as 
political, that were working in Dryden’s mind after 1680 to the 
ultimate advantage of Rome and trace each of them to its sources 
in the poet’s environment, and with a similar combination of pre- 
cision and breadth of view it would examine the various mani- 
festations of his religious feeling after his conversion and seek to 
relate them to the currents of English Catholic thought and 
politics during the reigns of James and William.t It would be, 
in short, though on a smaller scale, a study similar in spirit and 
method to the brilliant Religion de J.-J. Rousseau of the late Pierre 
Maurice Masson. 

Dr. Wild, it need hardly be said, has not attempted anything so 
elaborate as this. What he gives us in the three chapters of his dis- 
sertation is for the most part merely a painstaking and orderly 
résumé of those things that any intelligent student could learn 
about Dryden’s religious history by reading his works and the 
writings of his biographers and critics. Of independent research 
into the origins of the ideas expressed in the Religio Laici and The 
Hind and the Panther he has done very little; his remarks on 
Dryden’s “skepticism,” for example, merely echo the somewhat 
confused interpretations of Malone and Scott (see pp. 14-15, 
53-59). On the whole he is at his best in dealing with the period 
after the conversion, but even here the reader will find compara- 
tively little that was not already familiar to him in the standard 


works on the subject. 
R. 8. ORANE. 


2 For the beginnings of what promises to be a very important investi- 
gation of Dryden’s religious poems see Louis I. Bredvold’s “ Dryden, 
Hobbes, and the Royal Society,” Modern Philology, xxv (1928), 417-38. 
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Nature and the Country in English Poetry of the first Half of 
the Eighteenth Century. By C. E. pp Haas. Amsterdam, 1928. 
Pp. 301. The title of this book immediately raises a question. 
What more is to be said on a subject so frequently treated already— 
in the general histories, in the various works on romanticism, in 
Myra Reynolds’s The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry be- 
tween Pope and Wordsworth? Undoubtedly there is much addi- 
tional material to be had, not a little of it to be found in articles 
scattered here and there, which might very profitably be brought 
together and combined with the well-known facts into a useful 
synthesis. The author of such a work would take into account also 
the results of special studies demonstrating that the poet’s treat- 
ment of nature during this period profited by borrowings from 
various branches of learning and art in addition to belletristic litera- 
ture. Obviously Dr. de Haas was contented with a less ambitious 
design. In the light of his own Bibliography, it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find him open his first chapter by challenging the state- 
ment made by Sir Edmund Gosse in 1889, that Thomson was the 
first poet of his century to show signs of a return to nature. Argu- 
ment is no longer needed to expose the unsoundness of a view which 
has long since been discredited. Evidence to the contrary has 
been presented by various scholars and it is more abundant than 
we should suppose from this new study by Dr. de Haas. To cite 
only one instance, there is Professor Havens’s article, “ Romantic 
Aspects of the Age of Pope” (PMLA., xx, 1912). Numerous cases 
of the kind might be noted to show that the author omitted 
(probably from choice) detailed information the use of which 
would have greatly enhanced the value of his work. He has chosen 
for discussion twenty-one poets in the period between 1700 and 
1751. He has gone through their poems conscientiously, line by 
line, noting manifestations of an interest in nature and quoting 
with great discrimination. The contribution he makes to our pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject consists largely in some additional 
information supplied in connection with the writers to whom he 
has, more or less arbitrarily, confined this examination. 


C. A. MOORE. 


Selections from Alexander Pope, by Gzrorce SHERBURN (New 
York, Thomas Nelson, 1929. Pp. xli + 467), offers for a modest 
price the greater part of Pope’s original poetry carefully edited by 
one of the chief authorities on the subject. Professor Sherburn 
writes unpretentiously and interestingly without any parade of 
learning,—his annotated bibliography, for example, is meant for 
use, not show. The notes on particular passages are few but the dis- 
cussions of the several poems are full and discriminating and 
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contain authoritative accounts of matters often complicated and 
obscure. A fresh, illuminating, if somewhat too favorable discus- 
sion of Pope’s life and character and of the various phases of his art 
is given in the meaty Introduction. 


R. D. H. 


The Life and Works of Thomas Lupset. By JouN AncHER GEE. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1928. Pp. 357. Thomas Lupset 
was a disciple of Colet, corresponded with Erasmus, and helped 
Linacre introduce ancient medical science to England. For these 
reasons his career is of interest to students of English humanism, 
and Mr. Gee supplies us with an account of the man and his rela- 
tions to his contemporaries. Besides the biography the book con- 
tains critical texts of Lupset’s rather slender writings—his tracts 
and letters. These works are of no great importance; they are 
mainly medieval in point of view, and one looks in vain for evidence 
of the new intellectual curiosity that marked the greater men of the 
time. Lupset shows an interest in the classical’ philosophers, and 
there is a quite evident Stoic element in his thought. But Mr. Gee 
appears to exaggerate what he calls the advance toward humanism 
manifested by Lupset as contrasted with Colet’s achievement. He 
was an industrious and promising man, whose early death doubtless 
explains his slender achievement. 

E. @. 


The Pastime of Pleasure by Stephen Hawes. Edited by W1LLIAM 
E. Mzap. London, E. E. T. S., 1928. Pp. 259. The need for a 
new edition of this early Tudor poem is evidenced by the fact that 
the only earlier reprints are both scarce and inaccurate. Southey, 
in 1831, reprinted the text of 1554, without commentary, and the 
Percy Society reprint of 1845, based on the very faulty text of 1555, 
was even less satisfactory. Professor Mead supplies an accurate 
reprint of the best text, that of 1517, with variants of 1509, 1554, 
and 1555, and with an excellent introduction, commentary, and 
glossary. He has also reproduced the interesting woodcuts found 
in the early editions. 

The work of Hawes was regarded in his time as a sort of outline 
of knowledge, reviewing “ the seven liberall sciences, and the whole 
course of man’s lyfe.” There is nothing original or revolutionary 
in it; rather a deference to authority and to the conventional ideas 
of education, wholly lacking in suggestion of the new intellectual 
currents that even at that time were being felt in England. Pro- 
fessor Mead appears to overstress the theory that the poem is an 
allegorization of the romances of chivalry; the knight’s chivalric 
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adventures occupy only a small portion of the long poem, and they 
are not truly romantic. But he is entirely right in correcting the 
mistaken impression of the influence of the poem on Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene. The parallels industriously collected by various 
students are mere conventions. Spenser doubtless knew the poem, 
and there are a few resemblances in technique between it and the 
Faerie Queene, but there is no evidence of specific debt in details. 


E. G. 


Elizabethan Verse and Prose. Selected and edited by GEORGE 
REvuBEN Porter. New York, Holt, 1928. Pp. 615. Poetry of the 
English Renaissance. Selected and edited by J. Wint1AM HEBEL 
and Horr H. Hupson. New York, Crofts, 1929. Pp. 1068. These 
books are greatly superior to other Elizabethan collections in the 
amount of material they supply and in their editing. Mr. Potter 
covers the period from Wyatt to about 1610, giving brief selections 
from Spenser and Shakespeare with fairly good representation of 
other poets of the period. The great advantage of his book is that 
about half the volume is devoted to prose. Messrs. Hebel and 
Hudson confine their attention to poetry, cover a much longer 
period, omit entirely Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton, and thus 
achieve a much fuller representation of the poetry of the time. The 
notes and editorial apparatus in this book, as well as its format, 
are deserving of special commendation. 


E. Ga. 


Nicholas Breton’s Melancolike Humors. Edited by G. B. Har- 
Rison. London. The Scholartis Press, 1929. Pp. 89. Mr. Har- 
rison reprints this rare collection of Elizabethan poems from the 
editions of 1600, of which only four copies are known. Since the 
earlier reprints, by Brydges in 1818 and Grosart in 1879, are almost 
unobtainable, the new edition, which is beautifully printed, is im- 
portant to all students of Elizabethan poetry. Its value is notably 
increased by Mr. Harrison’s essay on Elizabethan melancholy, 
which outlines the widespread mental depression which marked the 
period from 1590 to the publication of Burton’s Anatomy in 1621. 
The essay is incomplete, and is only slightly related to the history 
of the time, but it is highly suggestive, and should be read by all 
who are interested in the intellectual history of the early seven- 
teenth century. 


E. G. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Baker, Ray Palmer and Haller, Williams. 
—Writing. A First Book for College stu- 
dents. New York: Ronald Press, 1929. 
Pp. viii + 268. $2.00. 

Banks, Theodore Howard Jr. translator.— 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. New 
York: F. 8. Crofts, 1929. Pp. 143. $1.00. 

Bettany, Lewis (ed.).—Diaries of William 
Johnston Temple 1780-1796. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1929. Pp. Ixxvi + 197. 
$7.00. 

Boas, Frederick S.— Marlowe and His 
Circle, A Biographical Survey. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1929. Pp. 159. $2.50. 

Foerster, Norman.—The American Scholar, 
a study in Litterae Inhumaniores. Chapel 
Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1929. 
Pp. ix -+ 67. $1.00. 

Hoops, Reinald.—Der Begriff ‘Romance’ 
in der mittelenglischen und friihnenengli- 
schen Literatur (Anglistische Forschungen). 
Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitatsbuch- 
handlung, 1929. Pp. vii+98. M. 6. 

Middleton, Thomas.—A Game at Chesse. 
Ed. R. C. Bald. Cambridge University 
Press, 1929. Pp. xiii+ 173. 12s. 6d. 

Rollins, Hyder (ed.).—The Pepys Ballads. 
Vol. I, 1535-1625; Vol. II, 1625-1640. Har- 
vard University Press, 1929. Pp. xix + 
273, ix +257. Each $3.50. 

Shaaber, Matthias A—Some Forerunners 
of the Newspaper in England 1476-1622. 
Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 
1929. Pp. xii+ 368. $4.00. 

Snyder, Alice D.—Coleridge on Logic and 
Learning. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1929. Pp. xviii +169. $3.00. 


Uhler, John Earle (ed.).—The Best 
Eighteenth Century Comedies, with Com- 
ments on the Drama and the Dramatists of 
the Period. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1929. Pp. xii + 480. 


GERMAN 


Alexander, Gerhard.—Die Bindungen im 
Lijédahattr. [Germ. Abh. H. 61]. Breslau: 
Marcus, 1929. 186 pp. M. 10. 

Arens, Hanns.— Gustav Frenssen. Ein 
Vortrag. Freiburg: R. Cullmann, 1929. 
17 pp. 50 Pf. 

_Amdt, Johanna.— Das kulturgeschicht- 
liche Epos bei Ad. Friedr. v. Schack, Heinr. 
Hart, Jos. Pape. Diss. Kénigsberg: 1928. 
vu, 88 pp. 


Bartels, Adolf.—Freimaurerei und deut- 
sche Literatur. Miinchen: F. Neher, 1929. 
106 pp. M. 2. 

Beck, Hugo.—Das genrehafte Element im 
deu. Drama des 16. Jhs. Ein Beitrag zu den 
Wechselbeziehungen zwischen Dichtung und 
Malerei. [Germ. Studien, H. 66]. Berlin: 
Ebering, 1929. 146 pp. M. 6. 

Blaustein, Leopold.—Das Gotterlebnis in 
Hebbels Dramen. Berlin: Reuther & Reich- 
ard, 1929. viii, 68 pp. M. 4. 

Borcherdt, H. H.—Schiller. Seine geistige 
und kiinstlerische Entwicklung. [Wissen- 
schaft und Bildung. 255]. Leipzig: Quelle 
& Meyer, 1929. 164 pp. M. 1.80. 

Braun, Max.—Der junge Schiller am 
Rhein. Ein Buch von Not und Kampf. 
Neustadt (Haardt): D. Meininger [1929]. 
251 pp. M. 4.80. 

Bresstowsky, Carl—Der Rosengarten zu 
Worms. Versuch einer Wiederherstellung 
der Urgestalt [Tiibinger germ. Arbeiten, 
Bd. 7]. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1929. 
viii, 182; 17 pp. M. 9. 

Brinkmann, Hennig.—Zum Ursprung des 
liturgischen Spieles. Bonn: Friedr. Cohen, 
1929. 40 pp. 


Biingel, Werner.—Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur. Ein therblick. Leipzig: Quelle 
& Meyer, 1929. viii, 226 pp. M. 4.20. 

Biirgisser, Hanns—Johann Peter Hebel 
als Erzihler. [Wege zur Dichtung. Bd. 7]. 
Horgen: Miinster-Presse, 1929. 113 pp. 

Cassimir, Heinr.—Ludwig Ganghofer als 
Biihnendichter, eine stilkritische Unter- 
suchung. Diss. 2rlangen: 1929. 98 pp. 


Dahmen, Hans.—E. T. A. Hoffmanns 
Weltanschauung. [Beitr. z. deu. Literatur- 
wissenschaft. Nr. 35]. Marburg: Elwert, 
1929. xii, 86 pp. M. 3.50. 

Diiren, Wilh.—tber Goethe und Spengler. 
Aphoristisch. Bonn: Gebr. Scheur, 1929. 
48 pp. M. 2. 

Eaton, J. W.—The German Influence in 
Danish Literature in the 18th Century. 
The German Circle in Copenhagen 1750- 
1770. Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1929. 207 


pp- 

Ehrlich, J.—Goethe im Schloss zu Jena. 
Weimar: F. Fink, [1929]. 18 pp. M. 1. 

Ellinger, Georg.—Die neulateinische Lyrik 
Deutschlands in der ersten Hilfte des 16. 
Jhs. [Gesch. d. neulat. Lit. Deutschlands im 
16. Jh. Bd. 2]. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1929. 
vi, 420 pp. M. 18. 

Enzinger, Moriz.—Die deutsche Tiroler 
Literatur bis 1900. Ein Abriss. [Tiroler 
Heimatbiicher, 1]. Wien: Haase, 1929. 128 
pp. M. 5.10. 

Erb, Therese.—Die Pointe in der Dichtung 
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von Barok und Aufklirung. Bonn: L. 
Réhrscheid, 1929. viii, 82 pp. M. 3. 
Erlacher, Carl.—Grimm und Andersen. 
Eine Studie itiber Marchendichtung. [Friedr. 
Mann’s Pidag. Magazin, H. 1255]. Langen- 
salza: H. Beyer & Séhne, 1929. 36 pp. 

95 Pf. 

Esselbriigge, Kurt.— Die Struktur des 
Humors bei Gottfried Keller. Diss. Halle: 
1929. Pp. 179-210. 

Fouquet, Karl—Jakob Ayrers “ Sidea,” 
Shakespeares “ Tempest ” und das Mirchen. 
[Beitriige zur deu. Literaturwissenschaft. 
32]. Marburg: Elwert, 1929. 115 pp. M. 5. 

Franke, Olga.—Euripides bei den deut- 
schen Dramatikern des 18. Jhs. [Das Erbe 
der Alten. Reihe 2, H. 16]. Leipzig: 
Dieterich, 1929. v, 192 pp. M. 6.50. 

Giessler, Rupert.— Die geistliche Lied- 
dichtung der Katholiken im Zeitalter der 
Aufklirung. [Schriften zur deu. Lit. Bd. 
10]. Augsburg: B. Filser [1929]. v, 223 
pp. M. 5. 

Gminder, Lore.—Der einsilbige Takt in 
der neuhochdeutschen Dichtung. Mit einem 
Beitrag zum Faustvers. Von H. Schneider. 
[Tiibinger germ. Arbeiten, Bd. 8]. Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1929. x, 127 pp. 
M. 7.50. 

Goetze, Alfred.—Akademische Fachsprache 
[S.-A. aus German-roman. Monatsschrift, 
1929]. Heidelberg: Winter, 1929. 20 pp. 
M. 1.20. 

Goldschmidt, Rudolf K.—Heidelberg als 
Stoff und Motiv der deutschen Dichtung 
[Stoff- u. Motivgesch. d. deu. Lit. 5]. 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1929. v, 47 pp. M.4. 

Goldstein, Walter.— Wassermann. Sein 
Kampf um Wahrheit. Leipzig: Grethlein 
& Co. [1929]. 320 pp. M. 5.50. 

Gotthelf, Jeremias.—Familienbriefe. Hrsg. 
von Hedwig Wiber. Mit 8 Bildern. 
Frauenfeld: Huber & Co. [1929]. 121 pp. 
Fr, 5.80. 

Hartung, Hugo.—Friedrich Huchs epischer 
Stil. Diss. Méinchen: 1929. 111 pp. 

Heinsen, Fred.—Klingers “Neue Arria.” 
Diss. Erlangen: 1928. 102 pp. 

Hennings, Richard.—Klein Heini ein Gross- 
stadtjunge. Ed. by J. E. G. Burgoyne, with 
preface by B. J. Vos. New York: Hol: 
[1929]. 104 pp. $.52. 

Hermann, Alfred.—Jost van den Vondels 
“Gijsbrecht van Aemstel” in seinem Ver 
hiltnis zum 2. Buch von Vergils “ Aeneis.” 
Diss. Leipzig: 1928. 108 pp. 

Hess, John Ambrose.—Heine’s Views on 
German Traits of Character. New York. 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 1929. 155 pp. 


Heusler, Andreas. — Deutsche Versge- 


und altnordischen Stabreimverses. Bd. 3, 
Tl. 4,5. Der friihnenhochdeutsche Vers, 
Der neudeutsche Vers. [Grundriss d. germ. 
Phil. 8, 3]. v, 427 pp. M. 22. 

Hofmannsthal, Hugo v.—Unterhaltungen 
tiber literarische Gegenstinde. Wien: 
Phaidon-Verl. 1929. 60 pp. M. 7.50. 

Hruby, Arthur.—Zur Technik der islin- 
dischen Saga. Die Kategorien ihrer Personen- 
charakteristik. Wien: Manz, 1929. 22 pp. 
3. 

Huber-Bindschedler, Berta.—Jakob Boss- 
hart. [Die Schweiz im deutschen Geistes- 
leben. 62]. Frauenfeld: Huber & Co.[1929]. 
121 pp. Fr. 3. 

Janzer, Gertrud.—Goethe und die Bibel. 
Leipzig: M. Heinsius, 1929. 137 pp. M.5. 


Kamnitzer, Berta.—Das kultische bei 
Stefan George. Diss. Frankfurt: 1927. 
87 pp. 


Kempter, Lothar.—Hilderlin und die 
Mythologie. [Wege zur Dichtung, Bd. 6]. 
Horgen: Miinster-Presse, 1929. 154 pp. 

King, Henry Safford—Echoes of the 
American Revolution in German Literature. 
[Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Mod. Philol. Vol. 
14. No. 2, pp. 23-193.] Berkeley: Univ. of 
Calif. Press, 1929. Pp. viii, 23-193. 

Klemperer, Victor.—Idealistische Litera- 
turgeschichte. Grundsitzliche u. anwen- 
dende Studien [Neuphil. Handbibliothek 
f.d. westeuropaischen Kulturen u. Sprachen. 
Bd. 6-7]. Bielefeld: Velhagen & Klasing, 
1929. vi, 243 pp. M. 4.80. 

Kluth, Kathe.— Wieland im Urteil der 
vorklassischen Zeit. Diss. Greifswald: 
1927. 72 pp. 

Kock, Axel.—Svensk Ljudhistoria. Femte 
delen, senare hilften. Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1929. Pp. 235-542. Kr. 8.00. 

Koepp, Johannes.—Untersuchungen tiber 
das Antwerpener Liederbuch vom Jahre 
1544. Antwerpen: De Sikkel [1929]. 332 
pp. Fr. 45. 

Kénig, Karl.—Friedr. Lienhards Weg vom 
Grenzland zum Hochland. [Friedr. Mann’s 
Pidog. Magazin. H. 1259]. Langensalza: 
H. Beyer & Séhne, 1929. 24pp. 95 Pf. 


Kohlschmidt, Werner. — Herder-Studien. 
Untersuchungen zu Herders kritischem Stil 
u. s. literaturkritischen Grundeinsichten. 
[Neue Forschung. Arbeiten z. Geistesgesch. 
d. germ. u. roman. Vélker, 4]. Berlin: 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1929. vii, 118 pp. 
M. 6. 

Kramer, Erich—Stammfolge der Familie 
des Dichters Klopstock sowie der mit ihr 
verwandten u. versippten Geschlechter. 
Unter Mitwirkung von A. W. Lutteroth. 
Gérlite: C. A. Starke, 1929. 180 pp. M. 3.60. 
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sprachpolitische Studie tiber die Bezie- 
hungen eng verwandter Sprachgemein- 
schaften. (Niederlindisch, Deutsch, Jid- 
disch, Afrikaans, Friesisch, Pennsylvania- 
Dutch). Wien: Braumiiller, 1929. 60 pp. 
M. 2.40. 

Koch, Hans.—Die lyrische Gestaltung und 
die Sprachform Stefan Georges. Diss. Bonn: 
1929. 93 pp. 

K6rner, Jos.—Die Botschaft der deutschen 
Romantik an Europa. [Schriften zur deut- 
schen Literatur, Bd. 9]. Augsburg: B. 
Filser, 1929. xi, 152 pp. M. 5. 


Kiibel, Martha.—Das Fortleben des 
Kudrunepos [Von deutscher Poeterey, Bd. 
5]. Leipzig: J. J. Weber, 1929. vii, 78 pp. 
M. 4.60. 

Kunz, Peter.— Vom Westfalenland zum 
Bodenseestrand. Annette Freiin von Droste- 
Hiilshoff. Uberlingen: A. Feyel, 1929. 39 
pp. 60 Pf. 

Meiser, Hermann.— Riickert als vater- 
lindischer Dichter. Diss. Heidelberg: 1928. 
158 pp. 

Milch, Werner.—Hermann Stehr. Seine 
Stellung im Schrifttum Schlesiens. Ein 
oe Breslau: Priebatsch, 1929. 15 pp. 
40 Pf. 

Miiller-Scheld, Wilhelm.—“Im Westen 
nichts Neues,” eine Tiiuschung. Studie. 
Idstein i. Taunus: G. Grandpierre, 1929. 
54 pp. M. 1. 

Muschg, Walter.—Der dichterische Char- 
akter. Eine Studie iiber Albrecht Schaffers 
“Helianth.” Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1929. 66 pp. M. 3.50. 

Neunheuser, Hans.— Die geistige Ent 
wicklung Hélderlins. [Studien zur abendl. 
Geistes- u. Gesellschaftsgesch. 2]. Miinchen- 
ee Volksvereins-Verl., 1929. 95 pp. 

Nicklas, Friedr.— Untersuchungen iiber 
Stil und Geschichte des deutschen Tage- 
liedes. [Germ. Studien. H. 72]. Berlin: 
Ebering, 1929. 210 pp. M. 8.40. 


Peter, Hans Armin.—Thomas Mann und 
Seine epische Charakterisierungskunst 
[Sprache u. Dichtung. 43.] Bern: P. Haupt, 
1929, xii, 223 pp. M. 5.60. 

Poeschel, Johannes. — Luftfahrerdeutsch. 
Einheitliche deutsche Fachausdriicke in 
Luftschiffahrt u. Flug. 7., vdéllig neu- 
gestaltete Ausg. Berlin: Deutscher Sprach- 
Verein, 1929. 62 pp. M. 1.20. 

Reimpell, Almuth.— Die Liibecker Per- 
sonennamen unter bes. Beriicksichtigung der 
Familiennamenbildung bis zur Mitte des 14. 
Jahrhunderts. Liibeck: F. Westphal [1929]. 
148 pp. M. 4. 

Reinhard, Ewald.—Literaturgeschichte des 


iii 


Saarbriicken: Saarbriicker 
Druckerei [1929]. 93 pp. M. 2.50. 

Rudolf von Ems—Alexander. Ein héf- 
ischer Versroman des 13. Jhs. Zum ersten 
Male hrsg. von Victor Junk. Tl. 2. [Bibl. 
d. Liter. Vereins, Bd. 274]. Leipzig: K. 
W. Hiersemann, 1929. Pp. 447-821. M. 26. 

Schacht, Sven.—Schillers Wallenstein auf 
den Berliner Biihnen. [Forschungen zur 
Literatur-, Theater- u. Zeitungswissen- 
schaft. Bd. 6]. Oldenburg: Schulze, 1929, 
iv, 111 pp. 

Schaefer, Werner.—Maler Miillers Be- 
deutung in der Geschichte des deutschen 
Hellenismus. Diss. Leipzig: 1928. 75 pp. 

Schar, Oscar—Arno Holz. Seine drama- 
tische Technik. Diss. Bern: 1927. 103 pp. 

Schaum, Heinr.—Die altdeutschen Linder- 
namen, Diss-Auszug. Giessen: 1929. 10 pp. 

Scheuer, Erwin.—Akt und Szene in der 
offenen Form des Dramas, dargestellt an den 
Dramen Georg Biichners. [German. Studien. 
77.] Berlin: Ebering, 1929. 92 pp. M. 3.60. 

Schlaginhaufen, Otto. — Gottfried Kellers 
Ahnen- und Sippschaftstafel. [S.-A. aus 
Archiv der Julius Klaus-Stiftung. Bd. 4, 


Saargebietes. 


H. 1). Ziirich: Orell Fiissli. 1929. 22 pp. 
M. 2.20. 
Schreiber, Wilh—Jean Paul und die 


Musik. Diss. Leipzig. Braunschweig: E. 
Appelhaus & Co., 1929. vii, 88 pp. M. 3. 

Schreinert, Kurt.—Jean Pauls “Sie- 
benkis.” Diss. Berlin: 1929. 60 pp. 

Schultz, Franz.—Das Schicksal der deut- 
schen Literaturgeschichte. Ein Gesprich. 
Frankfurt: Diesterweg, 1929. 144 pp. 
M. 4.30. 

Selge, Aribert.—Studien iiber Ulrich von 
Winterstetten. [German. Studien. H. 71]. 
Berlin: Ebering, 1929. 84 pp. M. 3.60. 

Sembritzki, Emil.—Slawen-Spuren auf 
deutschen Fluren. Erklirung slawisch- 
deutscher u. litauisch-deutscher Orts- u. 
Flurnamen mit bes. Beriicksichtigung Ber- 
lins u. seiner Umgebung. Anh.: Deutung 
slawisch- u. litauisch-deutscher Familien- 
namen. Berlin: W. Géritz [1929]. 48 pp. 
M. 1.70. 

Schmerbach, Hartmut.—Stilstudien zu 
E. T. A. Hoffmann. [Germ. ‘Studien. H. 
76]. Berlin: Ebering, 1929. 107 pp. 
M. 4.20. 

Sheervin, James.—The Religion of Par- 
sifal. Together with the story of the opera 
and biographical notes of Richard Wagner. 
Miinchen: Drei Masken Verl. [1929]. 70 
pp. M. 2. . 

Silz, Walter.— Early German Roman- 
ticism. Its Founders and Heinrich von 
Kleist. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1929. 264 pp. $2.50. 
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Sommer, Robert.—Die Nibelungenwege 
von Worms ‘tiber Wien zur Etzelburg. 
Weimar: 1929. 241 pp. M. 6.50. 


Stephan, Gerhard.—Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing und seine Eltern in ihren Be- 
ziehungen zu Kamenz [Jahrb. d. Geschichts- 
u. Altertumsvereins Kamenz u. Umgegend. 
1929]. Kamene: 1929. 39 pp. M. 2. 

Studerus, Gottlieb—Die alten deutschen 
Familiennamen von Freiburg im Uechtland. 
Diss. Freiburg i. Schw.: 1927. 223 pp. 

Stumpf, E. J. G.— Heidelberg und die 
Heldensage. Heidelberg: 1929. 23 pp. 
80 Pf. 

Sturmfels, Wilhelm.—Die Ortsnamen des 
Kreises Wetzlar. Riisselsheim a. M.: 1929. 
12 pp. 60, Pf. 

Ter Laan, K.—Nieuw Groninger Woorden- 
boek. Met Kaarten en platen. Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters, 1929. xxxii, 1278 pp. Fl. 15. 

Weber, Fritz.—Anzengrubers Natura- 
lismus. Diss. Tiibingen: 1928. 109 pp. 


Willibald-Alexis-Bund.— Jahrbuch 1928. 
Hrsg. von M. Ewert u. F. Hasselberg. 
Berlin-Zehlendorf : Rembrandt-Verl., 1929. 
68 pp. M. 3. 

Wirth, Alfred.—Studien zu Wilhelm 
Miiller. [S.-A. aus Anhaltische Geschichts- 
blitter, 1928]. Dessau: W. Schwalbe, 
1929. 40 pp. M. 3. 

Wittkopp, Justus F.—Jordans “Demi- 
urgos.” Diss. Miinchen: 1929. 54 pp. 


Wittkopp, Wilhelm—Die Eneide Hein- 
richs von Veldeke und der Roman d’Eneas. 
Diss. Leipzig: 1929. vii, 60 pp- 

Yates, Douglas—Der Kontrast zwischen 
Kunst und Leben bei Grillparzer [Germ. 
Studien. H. 75]. Berlin: E. Ebering, 1929. 
96 pp. M. 3.80. 


FRENCH 


Adamsspiel, Das, Hrsg. v. K. Grass. 
Niemeyer, 1928. Ixxv +112 pp. 

>» 

Alexius, Sankt, Hrsg. v. W. Foerster u. 
M. Résler. Halle: Niemeyer, 1928. xi+ 
47 pp. 

Bouvier, A.—Le potte Colardeau. Or- 
léans: Impr. Mod., 1928. 156 pp. 

Calvet, J.—Littérature fr. Paris: Bloud 
et Gay, 1929. 219 pp. 


Chateaubriand.—Lettres 4 Mme Récamier 
pendant son ambassade & Rome, éd. E. 
Beau de Loménie. Paris: Plon, 1929. vi 
+141 pp. Fr. 20. 

Gide, A—Essai sur Montaigne. Paris: 
Schiffrin, 1929. 145 pp. 

Groult, P.—Les mystiques des Pays-Bas 
et la litt. esp. du XVIe s. Louvain: 
Uystpruyt, 1928. Fr. 265. 


ii 
Hazard, P. et ses étudiants américains— Pa 
Etudes critiques sur Manon Lescaut. ‘Acart 
Chicago: Univ. Press, 1929. xii +113 pp. 90 pp. 
(M. P. Monographs) 
Holmberg, John.—Das Moralium Dogma ,, vier 
Philosophorum des Guillaume de Conches J paris, 
Paris: Champion, 1929. 220 pp. 

Jackson, J. F.—Contes en lair. New Alig 
York: Holt, 1929. vi-+ 158 pp. Rm 
Kjellman, H.—Etude sur les termes 
démonstratifs en provencal. Gdteborg: 5, 
Elander, 1928. vii+138 pp. Kr. 10. pom 
Klemperer, V.—Die moderne franzisische gariba 
Lyrik von 1870 bis zur Gegenwart. Leipzig: 1926-2 
Teubner, 1928. studio 
Lacoste, E.—Bayle nouvelliste et critique HJ 28, fas 
littéraire. Paris: Picart, 1929. 366 pp. Palern 
Fr. 35. L. 8. 
Lesage. —Gil Blas, ed. J. F. Jackson roman 
Boston: Heath, 1929. xi + 214 pp. — 

+3 ‘ uffe. Misan- di Udi 
Moliére. — Frécieuses, Tartuffe, isan Serie 1 
thrope, ed. W. A. Nitze and H. L. Norman. ‘ veal 
New York: Scribner, 1929. xxx + 311 pp. 1908 
$1.00. 
Moncrif, A.-P. de.—The Adventures of —" 
Zeloide and Amanzarifdine, trans. with Scipio 
introd. by C. K. S. Moncrieff. New York: Ario 
Dial Press, 1929. xlviii + 206 pp. Pines 
Montaigne.—Essais, éd. G. Roth. Paris: Rennes 
Delagrave, 1929. xxvii + 404 pp. 237 pr 
Morize and Grant.— Selections from Fy. Atti 
travelers in America. New York: Holt, storia 
1929. xi-+ 326 pp. Serie 
Mornet, D.—Histoire de la clarté fr. Moden 
Paris: Payot, 1929. 359 pp. Fr. 30. | ae 
Pargment, M. S.—Trente-Trois Contes et er 
Nouvelles. New York: Holt, 1929. vi+ 10 
410 pp. $1.20. — 
Proust. — Six lettres, éd. L. Martin 
Chauffier. Paris: Amis de L. Graux, 1929. Bario1 
47 pp. | 
Rabelais. Quart livre, éd. J. Plattard. 
Paris: F. Roches, 1929. 333 pp. Fr. 18. ah + 
Racine. — Théatre, éd. G. Truc. Paris: Fos 
F. Roches, 1929. xxix + 1021 pp. 48 fr. Seons 
Timmermans, B.—Le spinozisme de U. De 
Maeterlinck. Diss. Groningen: Zalt-Bommel, F. M 
1928. xi-+ 196 pp. Firen: 
Valkhoff, P.— Voltaire et la Hollande. pp. I 
Paris: Monde nouveau, 1926. 81 pp. del ri 
Verlaine.—Correspondance, éd. Van Bever. 
T.3. Paris: Messein, 1929. 416 pp. Fr. 15. yen 
Voltaire—Candide and other philosophi- per I 
cal tales, ed. M. Bishop. New York: Scrib lone 
ner, 1929. xviii+ 219 pp. $1.00. 81 pp 
Vossler, K.—Frankreichs Kultur unl Gra 
Sprache. Heidelberg: Winter, 1929. vi trice, 
+410 pp. M. 7.50. 
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Weingartner, P.— Quellenverhiltnis und 
Allegorie in der Prise amoureuse des Jehan 
Acart de Hesdin. Diss. Wéiirzburg: 1929. 
90 

Zwanenburg, H.—Posse et son évolution 
en vieux fr. Groningen diss. Amsterdam: 
Paris, 1929. 

ITALIAN 


Alighieri, Dante—La Divina Commedia, 
commentata da G. A. Venturi. III: Para- 
diso. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1926. 218 pp. 
L. 5. 

Annuario del r. Liceo-ginnasio Giuseppe 
Garibaldi di Palermo. Anno _ scolastico 
1926-27. In appendice: Programmi di 
studio e d’esame per l’anno scolastico 1927- 
28, fasc. V, a cura del prof. G. A. Borzellino. 
Palermo: Tip. “ Radio,” 1928. 165 pp. 
L. 8. [Cesareo, E., Echi di poesia religiosa 
romana in due carmi del Pontano.] 


— del r. Istituto tecnico Antonio Zanon 
di Udine. Anni scolastici 1925-26, 1926-27. 
Serie III, anno III e IV, vol. XXXIX della 
intera collezione. Udine: Tip. G. B. Doretti, 
1928. 196 pp. [Roviglio, A., Il prologo 
della Divina Commedia e l’enigma delle tre 
fiere; Fattorello, F., “Il mio Carso” di 
Scipio Slataper.] 

Ariosto, Lodovico.— Florilegio dell’ “ Or- 
lando Furioso”; con commento di N. 
Scarano. lLanciano: G. Carabba, 1928. 
237 pp. L. 6. (Classici italiani e stranieri.) 


Atti e memorie della r. Deputazione di 
storia patria per le provincie modenesi. 
Serie VII, vol. V. Modena: Soc. tip. 
Modenese, 1928. xlix-+ 229 pp. [Nava, 
M. L., P. A. Bernardoni e il melodramma; 
Messori-Roncaglia, M. T., La cronaca inedita 
di Lionello Biliardo.] 

Boccaccio, Giovanni.—Il Decamerone. 
Nuova edizione integrale riveduta e corretta 
sui migliori testi. Sesto 8. Giovanni: A. 
Barion, 1928. 639 pp. L. 4. 

De Salvio, A—The Rhyme Words in the 
Divina Commedia. Paris: Champion, 1929. 
xiv + 127 pp. 

Foscolo, Ugo, e Firenze. Scritti di G. 
Mazzoni, N. Tarchiani, A. Panella, G. Lesca, 
U. Dorini, A. Linacher, A. De Rubertis, 

_ Maggini, E. Michel, A. Fioravanti. 
Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1928. vi-+ 273 
pp. L. 10. (Societa nazionale per la storia 
del risorgimento; comitato toscano. ) 


Giulianati, F.—Fra l’Adese e’l Po. . 
Discorendo co’ la zénte polesana. Esercizi 
di traduzione dal dialetto. Parte I, II, III, 
per la 3a, 4a e 5a classe elementare. Pa- 
lermo: R. Sandron, 1928. 3 vols., 28; 58; 
81 pp. L. 1.75; 2.75; 4. 

Grazzani, V.—Rivelazioni dantesche. Bea- 
trice, Vita Nova e Convito, con un saggio 


d’interpretazione del primo canto della 
“Divina Commedia.” Seconda edizione. 
Sondrio: Tip. commerciale Valtellinese, 
1928. 173 pp. 

Mabellini, A.—L’accademia fanese degli 
Scomposti. Fano: Tip. “Sonciniana,” 1928. 
51-79 pp. (Repr. fr. “ Studia Picena,” IV.) 

Marini, Olimpia.—‘ L’ Armonia delle cose ” 
di Niccols Tommaseo. Arpino: Tip. G. 
Fraioli, 1928. 28 pp. 

Memorie della r. accademia delle scienze 
di Torino. Serie II, tomo LXVI, parte IT: 
Scienze morali, storiche e  filologiche. 
Torimo: F.lli Bocca, 1928. 4to., 536 pp. 
[Ruffini, F., Dante e il protervo Decretalista 
innominato (Monarchia, III, iii, 10).] 

Monti, P.— Ugo Foscolo nel centenario 
della morte; MDCCCXXVII-MCMXXVII. 
Gorizia: Tip. Sociale, 1927. 45 pp. L. 2.50. 

Pogliani Lui, Giovanna.—San Francesco 
nell’ambiente storico-religioso del suo secolo. 
Milano: A. Cordani, 1928. 110 pp. L. 6. 

Russo, F.—Esercizi di traduzione dal dia- 
letto napoletano. Parte I, II e III per la 
3a, 4a, e 5a classe elementare. Lanciano: 
G. Carabba, 1928. 23; 76; 78 pp. L. 1; 
3; 3. 

Santoro, Clelia.—Ermes Visconti. Pa- 
lermo: F. Sanzo e C., 1928. 180 pp. L. 
10.50. 

Spallicci, A—La teggia. Antologia ro- 
magnola. Escercizi di traduzione in italiano. 
Parte I, II e III per la 3a, 4a, 5a classe ele- 
mentare. Palermo: R. Sandron, 1926. 3 
vols., 37; 84; 88 pp. L. 2; 3.60; 4. 

Tittoni, T.— Pompeo Molmenti. Com- 
memorazione pronunciata in Senato, nella 
tornata del 7 febbraio 1928, VI. Roma: 
Tip. del Senato di G. Bardi, 1928. 7 pp. 

Virgilio.—L’Eneide, tradotta da Annibal 
Caro, commentata e raffrontata col testo da 
T. Morino. Vol. II: Libro VII a XII. 
Seconda edizione migliorata, aggiornata e 
arricchita da un dizionario dei nomi mi- 
tologici e storici. Roma: Albrighi, Segati 
e C., 1927. 134 pp. L. 5. (Nuova collezione 
di classici italiani con note, ad uso delle 
scuole. ) 

Zanella, Giacomo.— Poesie. Prima edi- 
zione completa, con un saggio sul poeta di 
Arturo Graf. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 

1928. xlv + 533 pp. L. 18. 


SPANISH 


Azorin.—Al margen de los clisicos. Ed. 
with notes and vocabulary by A. W. Bor- 
land. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1928. iv + 106 pp. 

Ambiuzzi, L.—Grammatica spagnola. 
Torino: Soc. Ed. International, 1928. xiv 


+ 386 pp. 
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Berceo.— Veintitrés milagros. Nuevo 
manuscrito de la Real Academia Espafiola. 
Edicién de C. Carroll Marden. Madrid: 
Hernando, 1929. [R. F. E., Anejo X.] 

Calder6n.—El magico prodigioso. Ed. by 
J. Geddes. New York: Holt, 1929. cxxiii 
+'249 pp. 

Calleja, R.—Voz y voto. Madrid: His- 
toria Nueva, 1929. 188 pp. 5 ptas. 

Cruz, R. de la.—Sainetes Colecci6n or- 
denada por E. Cotarelo y Mori. Tomo II. 
Madrid: Bailly-Bailliére, 1928. 467 pp. 
(N. B. A. E., XXVI.) 

Discursos leidos ante la Real Academia 
Espafiola por D. Agustin Gonzdlez de 
Ameztia y Mayo y D. Francisco Rodriguez 
Marin en la recepcién piblica del primero 
en el dia 24 de febrero de 1929. Madrid: 
Tip. de la Rev. de Arch., 1929. 152 pp. 
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New Publications in Spanish 


By Calderon de la Barca. : 


EL MAGICO PRODIGIOSO 
Edited by James GeEppEs 


This celebrated play has been edited in an unusually 
scholarly manner, suited to the needs of advanced stu- 
dents, with a critical introduction, notes, bibliography, 
variants in text, index of names, and vocabulary. 


‘‘Tt is a very interesting and valuable edition, 
which will be most useful in the study of Spanish 
literature, and you are to be congratulated on your 
courage in publishing it with such a full introduction 
and detailed notes.”’ 

McKenzie, Princeton University. 


By Antonio de Trueba 


EL MONTANESILLO 
AND 


EL MOLINERILLO 
Kdited by Exizaseta McGuire 


These two little stories make admirable early reading, 
and have been edited with the needs of elementary stu- 
dents in mind. The text of the first story has been 
divided into short reading lessons on which are based 
exercises for grammatical study and drill. There is 
both a Spanish-English and an English-Spanish vocabu- 
lary. Immediately on publication, the book was ordered 
for a class at Smith College. 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


Incorporated 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Contemporary French Texts Series 


Estaunié’s 
TELS QU’ILS FURENT 


DITED by Professor Frederic Ernst of New 
York University and Dr. Héléne Harvitt of 
Hunter College. There is a depth in all of Estau- 
nié’s works, a desire to probe the human soul. In 
this novel, depicting the life of a bourgeois family, 
we have dramatic intensity coupled with the adven- 
turous spirit of the true raconteur. Estaunié strikes 
a new note in French literature with which our stu- 
dents should by all means be made acquainted. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 


-~YOUNG’S 
FRENCH 
GRAMMAR---AN AID TO READING 


By CHARLES E. YOUNG, University of Wisconsin 


Teachers, especially in colleges, who wish to prepare their pupils to 
read as early as possible, will like this new book. The grammar has 
been reduced to the indispensable facts, and these are presented from 
the standpoint of recognition rather than application. The exercises, 
which are of the new-type form, are on detachable pages at the back 
of the book. The course, in mimeographed form, has been used suc- 
cessfully in the classroom. 


GINN AND COMPANY Boston * New York 


Chicago Atlanta + Dallas - Columbus San Francisco 
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